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‘The Reviews. 








POLITICAL. 





THE PENDING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
THE HONORABLE JAMES G. BLAINE. 
North American Review, New York, November. 


ACK of excitement and active interest in the Presidential 

4 campaign of 1892 isa feature common to both parties. 
Possibly this may indicate that henceforth Presidential elec- 
tions will attract less attention than heretofore; that as the 
people grow more numerous they grow less partisan. 

An equally noticeable change 1s the length of the letters of 
acceptance, and the freedom with which the candidates address 
public meetings and write letters on questions of interest that 
«May arise during the canvass. 

President Harrison’s letter is of unwonted length and makes 
a full exposition of every principle to which the Republican 


party is in anywise committed. Every voter can read for him- 
self, and decide for himself upon the issues in advocacy of 
which the party goes before the country. 

Ex-President Cleveland’s letter of acceptance is not so long 
as President Harrison’s, but it is more distinguished for differ- 
ing from the platform of his party. It differs not simply in 
point of explicitness and detail, but in substance of doctrine. 
In fact, Mr. Cleveland has made the platform on which he ts 
now before the people. The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions at the National Democratic Con- 
vention was a member of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, and it was 
presumed that the resolutions contained the views of Mr. 
Cleveland himself. But no sooner were they reported in Con- 
vention than they met with decided opposition; the Tariff 
Resolution was thrown out, and a substitute adopted of the 
most radical type, approaching more nearly to Free Trade than 
any Democratic Convention had hitherto ventured. 

This resolution was evidently received with disfavor by the 
majority of the country, and Mr. Cleveland, when he met the 
representatives of his party ata large mass-meeting in Madison 
Square Garden to receive official notice of his nomination, 
made a response which showed plainly that the resolution of 
the Convention did not meet his views at that time. This 
conclusion he has made more emphatic by his letter of 
acceptance. : 

It seems hardly credible that the gentleman who alarmed 
the whole country, or at least the Protection part of it, by his 
message of 1887, could have spoken so moderately on the sub- 
ject of the tariff five years later. It sounds like an old Whig 
letter of mild Protection at a time when that party was so 
hard pressed by the Democracy that to assume advanced 
ground was to court defeat. it evinces a most gratifying 
advance in political science. But whether Mr. Cleveland will 
gain more by this advance of position than he will lose by the 
charge of political inconsistency sure to attend it, is a problem 
yet to be solved. Change of front in the presence of the 
enemy is a dangerous movement in political as well as in mili- 
tary tactics. Mr. Cleveland counts upon the continued sup- 
port of the free-trade contingent of New York and upon the 
large free-trade element which has always existed in the West 
and Southwest, and rightly assumes that they cannot be 
driven to join the Republicans. But by his changed position 
he aims to bring to his support many thousands of voters who 
are to-day opponents of the free-trade platform of his party. 

The fact that Mr. Cleveland made such decisive modifica- 
tions in the free-trade resolutions of the Convention is a great 
tribute on his part to the essential strength and popularity of 
protective duties. It has often been said, and Mr. Cleveland 
apparently confirms it, that three-fourths of the country believe 
in protection in some form, and are radically hostile to enter- 
ing upon a policy that aims at free trade. 

In the paragraph relating to the currency, while attempting 
to make a comprehensive statement, Mr. Cleveland has evi- 
dently fallen into error. It may be quoted: 


But whatever may be the form of the people’s currency, national or 
State, whether gold, silver, or paper, it should be so regulated and 
guarded by governmental action, or by wise and careful laws, that no 
one can be deluded as to the certainty and stability of its value. , 


How can a State issue of currency be “ regulated and guarded 
by governmental action?” How will that comport with the 
independence claimed for the States by the Democratic creed 
If we repeal the ten per cent. tax, according to the Demcratic 
platform, the States have the right to issue circulating notes 
immediately. If the Government possesses the power of 
“regulating and guarding it by governmental action,” the 
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matter could have been controlled without levying the ten per 
cent. tax on circulation, which was done for the express pur- 
pose of destroying it. In fact, Mr. Cleveland endorses the 
repeal clause of the platform, and adds a provision designed 
to take the evil out of it, when it is impossible to make such 
provision effective. He is self-deceived and, unintentionally, 
no doubt, deceives others. The whole mischief lies untouched 
and unchecked if the tax be repealed. 


(Mr. Blaine notes as an amusing fact that the first session of the 
Democratic Fifty-second Congress expended more money than did 
its predecessor (the ‘‘ Billion-Dollar Congress”) the year before. He 
calls attention to the fact that the time is not distant ‘‘ when there 
shall be no pension roll,” and thinks the country then will be glad to 
remember that it paid an honorable obligation, He speaks of the 
success of Mr. Dana, of the New York Suz, in bringing the Force 
Bill into prominence, as the only issue on which he could be in har- 
mony with the Democratic platform or candidate. He says: ‘* There 
is no subject with which the party of free trade struggles more des- 
perately than with reciprocity,” and proceeds to give statistics show- 
ing that, although the reciprocity treaties are yet so young, the 
advantages reaped from them by us are great, and sure of vast 
increase. ] 


The Democrats talk about Brazil, where the narrowest treaty 
was negotiated; but, with the wisdom of the serpent, they 
never summon the Leeward and Windward islands, fifteen in 
number, Jamaica and Barbadoes, to bear testimony. Our 
whole dealing with these is in agricultural products, and the 
aggregate is so large that the islands consider themselves, com- 
mercially, almost a part of the United States. Nearly every 
dollar they expend for these products comes to the United 
States. But it isin the island of Cuba that reciprocity has 
done the most; and no footfall of a Democratic campaigner ever 
disturbs the silence which hangs over Cuba when reciprocity is 
under censure. A trade with that island of $4,000,000 in flour 
alone, where we had not more than $175,000, is not a bad 
showing for the first year of reciprocity. Already Cuba sends 
ninety per cent. of her products to the United States. No 
Democratic speaker will venture to give the statistics, but 
unless he give them he cannot give the true history of reci- 
procity. 





LESSONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: A REPLY. 
PROFESSOR T. RALEIGH. 


Contemporary Review, London, October. 


N the September number of this Revzew Mr. Albert Shaw 
has dealt with the problem of Home Rule from an Ameri- 
can point of view.* He says it is a question about which 
Americans agree with absolute unanimity. If we say “agree 
in public,” the statement is correct. For obvious reasons, no 
American politician can appear on a platform as a declared 
opponent of the Irish Nationalist claim. Private judgment is 
still more or less free, and 1 have the advantage of knowing 
some American citizens, not demoralized by contact with 
British aristocracy, who understand and sympathize with 
Unionist principles. 

But I admit that most Americans are in favor of Home 
Rule. In the first place, most Americans believe that Ireland 
is an oppressed country, where the people are ill-treated and 
everything is going backward. They do not appreciate (indeed, 
few Englishmen appreciate) the extraordinary progress Ireland 
has made since the Union, and especially in the last genera- 
tion. They know but little of the excellent work done by 
Government officials and improving landlords. The ubiqui- 
tous Irish journalist has impressed the civilized world with the 


notion that his country is downtrodden and perennially dis- 


tressed ; therefore the world is prepared to welcome a subver- 
sive change in the methods of Irish government. 


* A digest of this paper may be found in Tur Lirerary DIcEstT, 
Vol. V., No. 23, p. 618. 
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In the second place, almost all Americans believe that Mr. 
Gladstone is proposing to endow the United Kingdom or the 
British Empire with a federal constitution somewhat resem- 
bling their own; that the marvelous achievements of their own 
Republic are due in great measure to the merits of the federal 
principle, and that equally good results may be expected to 
follow the adoption of Home Rule. 1 venture, humbly but 
firmly, to contradict all these propositions. Mr. Gladstone has 
never proposed to federalize the United Kingdom, he pro- 
poses to leave our constitution just as it is, and to set up an 
Irish Legislature alongside of our existing legislative machinery. 
His Bill of 1886 excluded Ireland from representation in Par- 
liament, leaving her liable for a share of our national debt and 
expenditure. This was a position such as no State in the 
Union, no self-governing colony, could be induced to accept. 
It was a bad Bill; we did our best to defeat it, and the men 
who voted for it now confess that we were right. After defeat, 
Mr. Gladstone offered to discard the less acceptable features 
of his scheme, and consented to include in it representation of 
Ireland in Parliament. He now proposes that Irish local 
affairs should be assigned to a local legislature; English and 
Scottish local affairs are still to be managed by an assembly in 
which Irish members sit. This is palpably unfair; but, says 
Mr. Shaw, Scotland and Wales will in time receive the same 
measure of independence as Ireland. In time! If we are to be 
federalized, we ought to know what are the terms of the com- 
pact. The balance of parties may change to-morrow; the 
Irish members may have a hundred good reasons of their own 
for voting against the demands of Scotland and Wales. If 
these were satisfied, what of England, whose population is three 
times that of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales put together. 

Mr. Shaw seems to assume throughout that we in Great 
Britain are voting for or against the abstract principles of fed- 
eralism and self-government. It is not so; we are voting for 
or against Mr. Gladstone. We, who are Unionists, voted 
against Mr, Gladstone’s Bill in 1886 because we thought it a 
masterpiece of absurdity and injustice; we vote against him 
now, partly because he has given us no reason to think that the 
next Irish Government Bill will be any better than the last, 
partly because the policy of Home Rule is now identified with 
lawless violence, clerical intimidation, and the rigid suppres- 
sion of personal liberty. We desire most sincerely to do what 
is best for Ireland and the Empire; and that is why we vote 
against Home Rule. 

In considering Home Rule in relation to the Empire there 
are two questions which must be kept carefully distinct— 
Imperial Unity and Imperial Federation. So far as the unity 
of the Empire is concerned, the electors of Great Britain are 
almost unanimous. Forty or fifty years ago, Liberals not 
unnaturally thought that independence was the manifest des- 
tiny of our colonies. But improved communications have 
changed all that; we have all become aware of the advantages 
we enjoy as citizens of an Empire which goes round the world, 
and only a few belated reactionaries, like Mr. Labouchere, are 
heard to mumble the old formula of disintegration. It must be 
from some of these survivors that Mr. Shaw has derived his 
notion that we look forward to separation from our colonial 
fellow-citizens. I fail to understand what is meant by the 
statement that our colonists have no “ imperial citizenship.” 
They are citizens just as we are; men of colonial birth are in 
our public service, members of Parliament, Privy Councillors. 
Colonial Governments negotiate on equal terms with Downing 
Street, and influence our foreign policy wherever their inter- 
ests are concerned. What more is wanted? A plan of Impe- 
rial Federation? Show us your plan, and we will consider it 
carefully; everything turns on the working out of your prin- 
ciple. 

With deterence to Mr. Shaw’s authority, I think that the 
American Constitution, as interpreted by a century of practice, 
is not federal, but national. Twice in the present century, in 
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1832 and in 1861, the principle of Home Rule brought the 
American Union into trouble and danger; and in both cases 
the Union was maintained by force of arms. 

The Irish Home Rule movement became formidable only 
when the power of Mr. Parnell was consolidated by systematic 
persecution, directed against all persons in Ireland who 
opposed the will of the local majority. The boycott, as organ- 
ized by the Land League, is the most effective machine yet 
invented for the destruction of liberty. Are we wrong in say- 
ing that a country in which such things are possible, is safer 
under the British Parliament than it would be under a Legis- 
lature created to carry out the will of the local majority ? 





WILL GREAT BRITAIN RETURN TO PROTECTION ? 
LAWRENCE IRWELL. 
Westminister Review, London, October. 

AVING investigated the actual condition of affairs, it is 
H desirable to consider the remedy suggested by the 
society of which Mr. Howard Vincent is the guiding spirit. 

The proposition of the United Empire Trade League is that, 
in consideration of the colonies and dependencies admitting 
British goods upon more favorable terms than those imported 
from foreign countries, the mother country shall in return tax 
all commodities which do not come from her own possessions. 
This is an attempt to foster the colonies at the expense of the 
British consumer; it is not even proposed to admit British 
goods into the colonies without a tariff, but simply to give 
them some kind of a preference over those of other countries. 
The scheme is, in reality, one of retaliation; it means that as 
most foreign countries do not admit British goods as freely as 
Great Britain admits theirs, the United Kingdom shall levy a 
duty on all goods coming from such foreign countries as exact 
a tariff upon hers. It is worthy of notice that the colonies, 
which are quite as protectionist as foreign countries, in 1890 
took only £94,522,469 worth of British exports, while foreign 
nations took £233,729,649 worth. Further, of the total imports 
of the United Kingdom in that year, £96,161,284 worth came 
from her own possessions, and £324,530,783 from other coun- 
tries. But asthe colonies treat their motherland no better 
than foreigners, why should she give them special advantages 
unless she derive some distinct benefit from so doing ? 

Mr. Vincent’s scheme is based upon the theory that we trade 
with other countries for their benefit, and not for our own, 
and if these countries will not buy from us, we should refuse 
to admit their goods without exacting a protective tariff upon 
them. This is the doctrine of all protectionists, and involves 
their favorite notion that taxes upon imports are paid by the 
producer. The actual fact is that Britain purchases from other 
countries for her own benefit; she requires the commodities, 
and buys them as cheaply as possible. If they will not buy of 
her when they might do so with advantage to themselves, or if 
they increase the cost of her goods to their own consumers by 
duties, these are not reasons for her declining to buy of them. 
If they do not regard purchasing in the cheapest market as a 
favorable circumstance, that is not an argument for Britain 
refusing todo so. The protectionist policy of foreign coun- 
tries no doubt injures the trade of British merchants, because 
it makes the goods so high-priced that the demand for them is 
lessened ; but if she abandoned the policy of free ports she 
would injure herself far more than it is in the power of any 
foreign nation to injure her. 

[Here follow tables, showing that in 1890 Great Britain’s imports 
amounted to £420,885,695, of which £173,855,307 was for food and 
4126,865,444 for raw materials for manufacturers, while but £63,- 
218,167 was for manufactured articles; and that of her total exports, 
amounting to £263,530,585, £228,868,150 worth was manufactured 
goods. | 

The most ardent advocate of protection must surely admit 
that it would be insanity to enter into a war of tariffs with 
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rivals whose vulnerability is represented by £63,000,000 worth 
of goods, when Britain’s own position is such that more than 
three times that value in manufactured goods could be 
attacked. There is not enough of imported manufactures to 
levy duty upon to have any influence with any Government. 
Those who suggest that if Britain taxed foreign manufac- 
tures, the goods would be made at home, and both the mer- 
chant and the working classes would be better off, seem to for- 
get that other countries would retaliate by increasing their tariff 
on imports from Britain. It should also be borne in mind 


that the population at home is not sufficiently large to com- 


pensate for the loss of the foreign trade, more especially that 
of the United States, which is England’s largest customer for 
manufactured goods. 

Retaliation against the United States is often suggested, 
because the Republic places heavy duties upon British manu- 
factures, while Britain admits free all classes of American com- 
modities. This suggestion, for two reasons, cannot be carried 
out. First and most important, the Americans are such large 
buyers that England cannot afford to losetheir trade, however 
badly they may treat her. Second, very few manufactured 
articles are sent to England from the United States. The 
policy of taxing food (which I have already dealt with) is not 
to be entertained at all. 

The prosperity of a country depends to some extent upon 
the natural advantages which the country possesses. The 
American Republic is prosperous in spite of protection. The 
people are beginning to develop the products of their country, 
which in many respects are superior to those of Great Britain, 
with a determination such as Americans only are likely to dis- 
play. Asa result, competition is becoming more severe every 
day, and should the Democratic party be successful in the 
Presidential election, the tariff barriers will, in all probability, 
be considerably reduced, and the rivalry between the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack will become keener in the markets 
of the world than ever before. 

England must not cripple herself by increasing the cost of 
food, raw material, or any necessity of life. Her fiscal policy 
must be that of free ports, in order to enable her manufac- 
turers to buy in the cheapest markets, whatever her compet- 
itors may do. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT HISTORY, 
THE MINISTER—PROLETERIAT. 
JUNIUs. 

Die Nation, Berlin, October. 

ISTORICAL anecdotes will sometimes illustrate the char- 
H acter of a period better than along dissertation. And 
when in some future delineation of the political shortcomings 
of our age, the historian shall describe the wretched electoral 
system which now prevails, he must, if he wants to do justice 
to the subject, narrate the story of the three Prussian Minis- 
ters of State who, in this year of Grace 1892, were relegated as 
voters to the proletariat class, because their property qualifi- 
cations were below the standard required for the first and 
second classes. This is a splendid satire on the three-class 
electoral system, rendered still more piquant by the fact that 
countless numbers of the aristocracy of intellect share the same 
fate. In Western Berlin there are deputies, professors, privy 
councillors, physicians, and such like representatives of the 
higher culture, who are mercilessly registered in the proletar- 
iat class for electoral purposes. In this matter, chance plays a 
very instructive réle. For example, it is said that in the west- 
ern circle of Berlin there is a high official who, although he 
pays more than a thousand dollars annual rent for his dwell- 
ing-house, is enrolled in the third class, while a few houses 
distant lives his tailor who rates in the second class, and only 
a few streets distant one of his subordinates votes proudly in 
the first class. 

Is it possible that such legislative wisdom can long prevail ? 
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Is it possible that such absurdity can survive the lash of ridi- 
cule? are questions that may well be raised by the moralist. 
But the politicians would have to reply: Although the three- 
class electoral system of Prussia is the most absurd system to 
be found anywhere in the world, although it is a plutocratic 
system grotesquely unjust, there can be no greater mistake 
that to suppose that such a legislative institution would ever 
be canceled by reason of its own inherent defects, Electoral 
reforms are never inaugurated except as a consequence of 
deep-seated national revolutions—under such conditions Ger- 
many achieved universal suffrage for the Reichstag—or by 
persistent democratic effort, such as England has afforded a 
sample of in the course of the current century, 

The ruling classes are in dread of losing power and influence 
with every extension of the suffrage, and against such a threat- 
ened catastrophe they oppose immobility, and the thick- 
skinnedness of the deat? Josstdentes, It is all the same whether 
it is in Prussia or Belgium or Holland or any other country. 

The end is always the extension of the suffrage to the poorer 
classes. This result cannot, however, be reached except by 
hard fighting, and the prospect of emancipating the three 
ministers from the political maelstrom in which they are 
engulfed is a remote one. 

It is only by an energetic agitation to extend the fate of 
these three ministers to all voters of the first and second class, 
that is to say, by substitution of equal rights of suffrage for 
the present class-system that these victims of the curiosities of 
legislation could be redeemed from their present dilemma, but 
might not such a change be inaugurated in the interests of the 
common weal? 





THE FUTURE OF THE TORY PARTY. 
National Review, London, October. 
I.—FRANCIS R. Y. RADCLIFFE. _ 

T has been a favorite theme of many platform orators on 
if the Unionist side during the past conflict to represent 
their own forces as absolutely solid and united in their oppo- 
sition tothe enemy. So far as one question is concerned—the 
separation of Ireland from England—this is undoubtedly so ; 
but I fear that it is by no means the truth if one descends 
below the surface of the late political struggle, and inquires 
more closely into the attitude of the various sections of the 
party upon social and domestic matters, These were, nomi- 
nally, in the background; really, in the van of the late contest ; 
and I fear me that much of our late defeat was due to silent 
protest and secret division amongst the members of the Tory 
party on such questions. I was told before the late general 
election began, by one who is well informed as to the attitude 
of what | may call the Ultramarine section of the party, that 
they had regarded almost all the acts of Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment with more than secret aversion; that they had 
accepted that Government merely as a f7s aller, and would 
not stir a finger in future to secure its return to power. 

It isa matter of serious reflection for the party that the class 
which by its adhesion gives to that party its real importance 
in the country has practically no voice in its management or 
in the shaping of its destinies. It is the middle class (ranking 
in that term all who are obliged to work for their living, from 
professional men down to the superior artisan) who are the 
backbone of the Unionist party. They do all the voluntary 
work in connection with the organization of the party. They 
provide all the speakers, whether at election time or not. They 
found and manage the clubs, look after the registration, and, 
in short, do all the real work of the party. Moreover, they are 
undoubtedly the most highly educated, thrifty, and broad- 
minded section of the community. 

What is to happen in the future? Are we to have aristo- 
cratic and plutocratic leaders and representatives driven for- 
ward on a rational course by a nominally independent section 
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of the Liberal party, which is really representative of all that 
is best in the Tory party itself? Or are we to face the issue 
fairly, confess that an attitude of pure negation is no longer 
possible, insist that those who do all the work of the party 
shall have the predominant voice in its direction and leave the 
Ultramarine section to do their worst? Their worst would not 
be serious. For years they have been the despair of every 
energetic person in the party, apathetic to a degree almost 
incredible, quick to wrath, easily affronted, expecting all the 
highest seats in the synagogues, and the salutations in the 
market-place, without any corresponding exertion on their own 
part—eloquent enough in postprandial abuse of Radicals in 
the smoking-room, but dumb as dogs in the presence of the 
smallest public audience. And yet these are the men who for 
the most part have everything to lose by the new social lesson, 
while the middle-class men, who fight their battles for them, 
would thrive none the less if the social millennium were to 
arrive’ to-morrow. 

AT oryism and Conservatism have never, in the practice or the 
teaching of their best exponents, been synonymous with nega- 
tion or rigidity. On the contrary, they represent the policy of 
free evolution, As the first great Council of the nation has 
developed into our present Constitution, without break of 
apparent continuity or change of outward form, so it is the 
truest Conservatism to stimulate and adapt the old creeds and 
the old habits of life to the altered circumstances of the age— 
preserving the tradition, form,and genius of all that is good in 
the past, but not timorous of natural development. 

Surely, if we asa party look at the future of politics from 
this standpoint, there should be no difficulty in creating a com- 
bination of parties which should insure both stability and 
progress for many a year, and if the more unbending spirits 
amongst us still refuse to throw in their lot with the more 
well-informed and progressive, be the latter of the middle class 
or of those of the upper who have inhaled the spirit of the age 
(and, thank God, they are many)—if they will remain behind, 
babbling of the sacred rights of property, we can only say of 
them, as the Stoics said of the man who tried to resist the 
slowly but surely revolving wheel of Destiny, that if they refuse 
to follow, evil will be their days, and they will have to follow 
all the same. 


THE “ FORCE BILL”: TWO VIEWS OF IT. 
M. W. HAZELTINE. 
Home-Maker, New York, October. 

WO quite opposite views are taken of the measure 

described in Democratic newspapers as the Force Bill, and 

in Republican journals as the Federal Elections Bill. Strange 

to say, no precise definition of either view is current, and there 

is much confusion in the public mind as to what would be the 

scope and consequences if the project should be enacted into 
law. 

The Bill has for its sole warrant the clause of the Constitu- 
tion authorizing the Federal Government to regulate the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Bill cannot, therefore, except with the con- 
sent or through the negligence of the States themselves, affect 
the election of any Federal, State, county, municipal, or vil- 
lage officer, except members of the House of Representatives. 
Every State might designate a different date, place, and method 
of choosing Presidential electors from those fixed for the elec- 
tion of members of the lower House of Congress. This is also 
true of all State, county, and municipal officers. At present, 
most of the State elections take place on the same day as the 
elections for members of Congress; but this is merely a 
matter of convenience and economy, and is wholly at the 
option of the State Legislature. Ifa Federal Elections Bill 
should ever become law, every Southern and every Northern 
State, where the supervision of the ballot-box and the tally= 
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sheet by Federal officers was not wanted would follow the 
example of Florida, whose Legislature changed the date of its 
State election immediately after the Federal Elections Bill had 
passed the House of Representatives. Hence, the so-called 
Force Bill, if it became a law, could not affect the choice of a 
single Presidential elector or of a single State, county, or 
municipal officer in any of the States North or South. 

The notion, therefore, that the enactment of the Federal 
Elections Bill would mean, in the Gulf States, negro domina- 
tion in the sense that through the presence and protection of 
Federal officials negro voters would be enabled to elect gov- 
ernors, State senators, assemblymen, judges, sheriffs, consta- 
bles, justices of the peace, and other functionaries, is a com- 
plete delusion without the slightest support in fact. It will be 
the fault of the States themselves if the operation of the 
measure goes beyond the assuring to the actual majority in 
any given Congressional district the power to return a Con- 
gressman. In the absence of rank negligence on the part of 
their opponents, the utmost partisan advantage the Republi- 
cans can hope to gain from the measure isan accretion to their 
numbers in the House of Representatives of members from 
the section south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and particu- 
larly from the States of South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, 

The moral right to certain members from that section, 
returnable by negro voters, is, according to the Republicans, 
attested by the census; and they propose to assert the right by 
the means the Constitution gives them. 

Let us now look at the grounds on which the Force Bill is 
denounced by Democrats. 

The clause of the Constitution giving the Federal Govern- 
ment power to regulate elections of members of the House was 
inserted solely from the fear that the States might do, what 
they had done under the old Articles of Confederation, neg- 
lect to make any provision for returning delegates to Congress. 
Admitting that the power conferred by the clause exists— 
although the sole motive for conferring it has disappeared—it 
remains obvious that the attempted exercise of it, in the 
Northern States, at all events, raises the grave fundamental 
question of centralization versus local self-government. All 
intelligent citizens of this country, like all intelligent foreign 
students of our institutions, clearly recognize that to the habit 
of local self-government should be attributed the triumph alike 
of our Union and of the Swiss Confederation, while all other 
attempts at Federal republics have been, comparatively, failures. 
Such being its vital importance, the scope and energy of the 
habit must not be encroached upon by the central Federal 
authority, except in obedience to the most peremptory public 
duty and in response to a loud and unmistakable popular 
demand. So far as the Northern States, which constitute in 
population and wealth two-thirds of the Union, are concerned, 
there is not a pretense that any such duty exists, or that any 
such call is heard. 

But, admitting that the Force Bill would be a mischief and 
nuisance, because a superfluity, in the North, is not this objec- 
tion more than counterbalanced by the assurance given to the 
negro voters at the South that they will be allowed to vote for 
Members of Congress ? 

There is not a negro voter at the South who would turn his 
hand over to secure the enactment of the Federal Elections 
Bill, if he knew it would only help him to vote for Member of 
Congress. What the negro wants is something that the Fed- 
eral Government can never give him—the same control of the 
State, county, and municipal governments which in the black 
belt he possessed under the carpet-bag régime. 

The Bill, while it cannot directly bestow any substantial 
benefit upon the negro, can and would have the disastrous 
effect of rekindling his ethnical antipathies and of bringing 
about a war of races whereof he would be the first, though not 
the only victim. 
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THE TENEMENT-HOUSE EVIL. 
R. FuLron Currtine. 
Christian Thought, New York, October. 


T was said in the report of the Hand-loom Weavers’ Associ- 
ation for 1842 that a man who dines for sixpence and 
spends five pounds per year upon his clothing, is probably as 
healthily fed,and as healthily clothed as he whose dinner costs 
five guineas, and who spends two hundred pounds annually 
upon his dress. But this is not the case with respect to habi- 
tation ; for every increase of accommodation from the corner 
of a cellar to a mansion improves the healthfulness of the 
abode; and to a considerable degree the size and goodness of 
the dwelling affects the civilization of the residents. 

This remark has lost none of its intelligence and gravity in 
our day. The growth of great cities has tended to magnify 
the evil of inferior accommodation, while the importance of a 
proper habitation as an element in the progress of civilization 
has never before been so keenly felt as now. The working 
people are surely better fed, better clothed, and, in a measure, 
better housed to-day than they were fifty years ago, but it is in 


the latter respect that we discover the least evidence of 
progress. 





There are in New York to-day about 3,700 tenement-houses, 
A few of these are quite unfit for habitation; while in a vast 
majority the tenements are so insufficiently lighted and venti- 
lated as to make well-nigh impossible the realization in them 
of the ideal of home, The ordinary tenement-house (so called) 
is erected on a common city lot 25 x 100 feet in depth. It con- 
sists of a single building containing four three-room tenements 
on each floor. In each of these, one room only opens upon 
the external air, the other two being inner rooms, one behind 
the other, and at the best, habitations inferior to most stables. 
Mr. Riis, in his excellent book “ How the Other Half Live,” 
has appropriately characterized the residents in these tene- 
ments as the “ cave-dwellers of the nineteenth century.” 

It is in this three-room habitation that the New York work- 
ingman is born, It is here that he is reared amid conditions 
which practically banish the growth of delicacy of sentiment. 
For this tenement the New York workingman pays twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. of his earnings. 

Some economy in construction and improvement in arrange- 
ment might be effected by erecting single buildings to cover 
at least three lots, but with provision for sufficient light, ven- 
tilation, water supply, and proper plumbing. The accommo- 
dation would fall short of what is provided on the present 
system by one-eighth. Some additional features of economic 
management must, therefore, be employed to attain success. 

First of all it must be noted that in the computation of 
income derived from tenement-house property an allowance 
must always be made for vacancies, This loss might be over- 
come by a scheme which would involve the houses being built 
and the several appartments in due time owned by the work- 
men themselves. This end might be attained by the aid of a 
codperative nucleus proceeding on some such basis as the 
following : 

Let a body of fifty or sixty men belonging to some union or 
industrial organization select the land, get an architect’s plan, 
and appropriate the several apartments by auction. The 
members should then pay in ten per cent. of the. appraised 
value of the apartments chosen as a subscription to the associ- 
ation stock. For the initiation of this plan philanthropy must 
certainly be called in to raise the other ninety percent. of stock, 
but it is hoped that the business features of the enterprise 
would very soon render any such aid unnecessary. 

Let us organize a species of trust company with a capital 
nominally of $500,000, of which $100,000 shall be at once paid 
in, and invested in some well-known and reliable security, the 
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balance of the stock to be purchased as needed by the promot- 
ers of the enterprise. From its cash capital this company will 
provide the go per cent. necessary to erect the building in the 
following manner: It will issue its debenture bonds to the 
extent of 50 per cent. of the cost of the completed property, 
and the balance 4o per cent., will be supplied by an investment 
in the stock of the building association, 1o per cent. having 
been originally subscribed by the members. The building will 
then be capitalized at 50 per cent. of its value in stock, and 
bearing a mortgage for the other fifty per cent. -The deben- 
ture bonds above mentioned, being secured bya first mortgage 
on the land and building to the extent of only one-half its 
value, and additionally protected by the paid-up capital of the 
trust company, should be readily negotiated at 4% per cent. 

If, then, the building in question erected, let us say, upon a 
plot 70 x 100 feet should cost $80,000, the building association 
stock would be issued for $40,000, of which $4,000 would be 
paid for in advance by the members of the association, and 
$36,000 by the trust company. This would be subject, of 
course, to a mortgage debt represented by the debenture 
bonds, running for fifty years, or even a longer time; the stock 
in the hands of the trust company to be at all times subject to 
purchase by the tenant at 100 per cent. and interest. 

Assuming that the mortgage could be negotiated at 4% per 
cent. and the rental returns on the capital invested yielded 
7% per cent. there would be every inducement for the tenant 
to invest his earnings in the purchase ot stock to the value of 
his own apartment, and thus relieve himself of rent charge 
while occupying apartments, healthful, decent, and measurably 
commodious. 





THE TYPICAL AMERICAN EMPLOYER: MR. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE. 


Blackwood's Magazine, Edinburgh, October. 


ROBABLY no man who is not a citizen of the United 
Kingdom has managed to attract to himself a larger 
amount of attention in this country than Mr, Andrew Carnegie. 
At the same time it may be safely affirmed that there is hardly 
any other man of equal prominence whose real character is so 
little understood by the British public. On the one hand he is 
cegarded as a tender-hearted philanthropist, whose soul is 
overflowing with love for his fellow-men, and the burning pas- 
sion of whose life is to use his great wealth for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of his less fortunate fellow-creatures, and 
as a humble and saintly exemplar of the Christian religion. On 
the other hand, he is regarded as a selfish monopolist, as a 
tyrannical oppressor of the workingman, as a very monster of 
greed and inhumanity. Both of these estimates are, as we 
hope to prove, grossly exaggerated. Mr. Carnegie is neither so 
good nor so bad as he is painted by his friends and his ene- 
mies. He is simply a product of the political and industrial 
conditions which prevail in the United States. He is a typical 
American employer—neither greatly better nor seriously worse 
than the average member of his class. 

Mr. Carnegie has boasted, we believe, that he made a profit 
of a million and a half of dollars in 1887. Towards the end of 
that year he ordered not only a reduction in wages, but also 
an increase in the hours of labor from eight to twelve per day, 
at his Braddock steel-works in Pennsylvania. Of course the 
men resisted these proposed changes, and they were well 
organized, as four Social Assemblies of the Knights of Labor 
existed among them. They endeavored to open negotiations 
with their employer, but he declined to listen to any propo- 
sitions, and declared that his will must be law; the men must 
either accept his terms or leave his employment. The work- 
men, to the number of 2,000 were thrown out of work, and 
most of them had wives and families. It was mid-winter (and 
winter zs winter there) ; no work meant no food, no fuel, no 
clothes, and everything and everybody in Braddock virtually 
belonged to Mr. Carnegie. It was asserted by the men, and 
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freely stated by the press, that there was no necessity for this 
reduction of wages and increase of hours, as other employers 
in the same trade did not find it necessary to resort to these 
measures; but too much importance need not be attached to 
these assertions, as discontented workmen are sure to make 
assertions of that character without much regard to the facts, 
and plenty of newspapers are always ready to echo such state- 
ments. However, Mr. Carnegie not only demanded that his 
men should work for less money during longer hours than were 
alleged to prevail elsewhere, but he also insisted that they 
should sign a cast-iron agreement subjecting themselves to his 
authority until 1890, this agreement actually providing that 
any workman violating it would render himself liable to arrest 
and imprisonment. No labor organization of any kind what- 
ever was to be tolerated in Braddock. 


[After a struggle of five months a compromise was agreed to, the 
firm consenting that ‘‘ none of the objectionable features of the agree- 
ment should be enforced,” and making other concessions, in consider- 
ation of which the strike was declared ‘‘ off.” 

The writer, after giving other particulars illustrative of Mr. Car- 
negie’s arbitrary disposition at that time, presents a long account of the 
circumstances and results of the troubles at the Homestead mills. 
This he prefaces with the following statement: ‘‘ During the four 
years which have elapsed since the strike which we have described, 
Mr. Carnegie has more than once notified to his workmen that he 
intended to reduce their wages, and has plainly told them that if they 
did not like it they could go, as their places could easily be filled up 
by others.’’] 


Much has been made of the fact that Mr. Carnegie, besides 
employing Pinkerton policemen, has taken extraordinary pre- 
cautions to defend his works against the possible—and events 
would seem to show the probable—attacks of infuriated trade- 
inionists. These precautions are certainly of an unparalleled 
character. A stout board fence, twelve feet high and three 
miles long, has been built upon a foundation of slag three feet 
high and completely surrounds the steel-works. On the top 
of this fence are several strong strands of barbed wire, so con- 
nected that a current of electricity may be sent through the 
wires from the electric plant by simply turning a switch in the 
office. Of course such a wire would instantly kill any man 
who touched it. It is known as “ Carnegie’s Live Wire Fence.” 
Port-holes, four inches in diameter, have been bored all along 
the fence at the height of a man’s eye. Trenches have been 
dug all over the works to various points along the fence, where 
hydrants are stationed, and through these hydrants either cold 
or boiling hot water can be discharged. Hundreds of arc 
lights have been mounted on poles throughout the works, and 
along the fence and on the buildings search-lights have been 
placed. Around the office an additional fence has been built, 
and a bridge forty feet high connects the office with the inside 
of the works. An extra search-light has been placed upon the 
bridge, and also a sentry-box. Cameras with flash-lights have 
been placed in different parts of the works, so that portraits 
of those who approach the premises may be taken simulta- 
neously, and thus subsequently identified. Barracks have also 
been built for the accommodation of imported workmen. On 
the river in front of the works a steel steam-launch has been 
fitted out as a small warship with swivel guns, and several 
other boats have been equipped with small howitzers and 
search-lights. There surely never were such elaborate and 
formidable preparations before in order to guard against the 
incidents of a strike. All these preparations had been com- 
menced some six weeks before the strike commenced, and the 
Pinkerton detectives were also engaged beforehand. 

To censure Mr. Carnegie for taking these measures is both 
unreasonable and irrelevant; to denounce him as the foe of 
labor whilst he is giving employment to 20,000 men, the worst 
paid of whom are receiving 7d. per hour for the lowest kind ot 
manual labor, whilst the majority of them receive not less 
than £3 per week, and several hundreds of them over £4, is 
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the merest silliness; to chide Mr. Carnegie for not being 
charitable to men who would, if they could, destroy the whole 
results of his life-work, and murder him into the bargain, is 
sickly sentimentality. Mr. Carnegie has shown that he under- 
stands his business very well, and that he has nothing to learn 
from his critics. If these same critics were in his place they 
would certainly take a very different view of the situation, and 
probably they would make themselves greater fools by their 
action than they do by their writing now. The American 
workmen have made it impossible for an employer to afford 
himself the indulgence of being considerate and charitable 
towards them. 

All is fair in war, and industrial war is no exception. If 
British workingmen wish to see reproduced in their country 
such conditions as those which exist in the United States, 
then they can take no surer way of creating them than by 
blindly following the apostles of the new industrialism. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SAVINGS OF 
WORKINGMEN. 


Banker's Magazine, ew York, October. 


T is reported that in many parts of England and Wales 
] workingmen’s institutions, which combine banking and 
building operations, are becoming bankrupt, chiefly through 
mismanagement or dishonesty. In England there are 2,700 
building societies, the liabilities of which exceed £50,000,000. 
many of which are known to be utterly insolvent. 

By the side of these fallen institutions should be placed the 
codperative societies in distribution and production in Great 
Britain, which are managed entirely by the workingmen them- 
selves. These have been eminently successful, and a very large 
proportion of the earnings of the working classes of Great 
Britain are now invested in this manner. 

In New York, New England, Ohio, and Michigan, and in 
many other States, savings banks have been the principal insti- 
tutions for the savings of the working classes. These institu- 
tions, as a whole, have had a splendid history. The directors 
are usually persons who have a sincere regard for the working 
classes, and anxious only for the proper management of the 
institutions under their control. In making loans, security 
rather than the largest profits has been the ruling idea. Ina 
few cases directors have betrayed their trust, by lending the 
funds of the institution to their friends or utilizing them for 
their own personal ends, but examples of this kind have been 
happily rare. Severe laws have been enacted to restrain them 
from wrong-doing, and so, in spite of their numbers, failures 
have been very rare. The annual interest is low, but it is paid 
with great regularity, and in the long run savings bank deposi- 
tors have, perhaps, gained as much from their investments as 
ordinary investors, 

In Pennsylvania, building and loan associations have largely 
taken the place of savings banks, It is true that a few banks 
of this character exist in the State, and have been managed 
with great prudence and success. But building and loan asso- 
ciations have had a singularly successful history. Seventy 
million dollars or more are at present invested in them, and 
they have been made the subject of careful legislation. 

In other States, such institutions have had quite a different 
history. Too often they have proved a failure, and one reason 
is,as in the case of the building societies of Great Britain, they 
have not been managed by the workingmen themselves in 
their own interests. 

One lesson to be drawn from these facts is that investors 
should be slow in adopting new methods. Especially should 
those who have acquired the experience necessary to the profit- 
able management of their own funds, be wary about commit- 
ting them to the management of others. 

Another lesson to be drawn from these facts is that the 
selection of honest and capable men is of far more consequence 
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than the nature of the mechanism employed for making 
money. The miserable record of the get-rich-quick associa- 
tions that have been launched in such large numbers in this 
country, in the last few years, to float a few weeks or months 
and then disappear, shows that they were designed by bold, 
bad men, who make as much out of them as possible and then 
sink them. 

Good machinery, good legislation, counts for something in 
business as it does in government, but not forall. It is never 
so important as honest and efficient men. Nevertheless every 
effort should be made to surround our savings banks, building 
and loan associations, and all other banking institutions, with 
every safeguard that legislation can provide. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 





ASSYRIAN LITERATURE. 
JOHN Law. 
Novel Review, London, October. 


HE Accadians when the Shemites came among them, 
already possessed written books in the form of inscribed 
tablets. The invaders learnt to read this literature, and soon 
they desired to write similar books for themselves. Therefore 
after adopting the Accadian written words to the expression 
of their own tongue they attempted the composition of origi- 
nal works. In this they failed however almost entirely. All 
they could do was to stock their libraries with Accadian books 
to which they attached Babylonian translations; the rest of 
their literature was derived from Accadian originals, or based 
upon Accadian texts. Gradnally the Babylonians gained pos- 
session of the whole land, and the Accadians died out, or 
became incorporated in the Babylonian race; the language of 
Accad ceased to be a vulgar tongue, and becamea learned lan- 
guage known only to the scribes. But the books of this mar- 
velous people yet remain to point out that they were tle 
earliest civilizers of Western Asia; that to them the arts and 
sciences, the philosophy and many of the religious traditions, 
not only of the Babylonians and Assyrians, but also of the 
Phoenicians and Syrians have to be traced: that from them too, 
the germs of Greek Art, and a great part of the Greek pan- 
theon and mythology originally came; that both Jerusalem 
and Athens were profoundly influenced by their ideas; and 
that much of our present culture had its first starting point in 
primeval Accad, 

The Assyrians took with them out of Babylonia a knowledge 
of Accadian literature, and probably a few Accadian books 
with Babylonian translations, They were a people without 
originalty and borrowed their religion, science, art, and litera- 
ture from Chaldea. 

The great library of Assyria was the one erected by Assur- 
bani-pal at Nineveh, about 670 B.C., and contained some thirty 
thousand tablets. Hither the decaying literature of Babylonia 
was brought by the conqueror. The shelves were filled with 
Accadian books, and the study of the Accadian tongue 
revived. 

The literature treats of Chaldean history from its earliest 
beginning, which is lost in fabulous antiquity, and has a far- 
reaching background of myth. In the antediluvian period 
strange composite creatures, half man, half fish, were supposed 
to have existed and to have ascended from the ocean to teach 
the inhabitants of Babylonia the rudiments of civilization. 

The Assyrian librarians, however, cared more about the his- 
tory of Babylonia after the Deluge than before, because it dealt 
with human heroes and men of fame and power. Xisuthrus, 
Etanna, Tammas, and Ghisdhubar, were the four characters 
whose deeds the poets and scribes loved to dwell upon. 
Ghisdhubar was the subject of numberless legends and lays. and 
his adventures form the connecting thread in the great Baby- 
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lonian epic which incorporates the story of the Flood and the 
Ark wherein Xisuthrus was saved. The epic is in twelve 
books arranged upon an astronomical principle, each book 
answering to an appropriate sign of the Zodiac and the month 
of the Accadian year. Thus the story of the Deluge is an 
episode of the eleventh book which corresponds with the sign 
Aquarius, and the rainy month of the Accadian calendar. The 
text of the poem which we possess is a Semitic translation 
from an Accadian original and is about four thousand years 
old. For the first origin of the lays we must go back to a past 
already half-forgotten in the days of Abraham. 

Ghisdhubar is a solar hero, and thus his twelve adventures, 
like the twelve labors of Hercules. mark the passage of the sun 
through the twelve months of the year. Xisuthrus is the hero 
of the Deluge. Etanna, with the seven spirits subject to him, 
built a city of brick, probably the site of the Tower of Babel 
(or Babylon) where Sar-tulli-elli, the “King of the Holy 
Mount” raised the building with the impious purpose of storm- 
ing the skies. The Chaldean legend of creation which has 
reached us dates from the time of Assur-bani-pal. 

Many tales were told in Accad of the Titanic races of the 
ancient world, and of the wars of the gods and giants. One 
war in heaven was from time immemorial a subject of Accadian 
poetry, namely, that of the seven evil spirits or storm clouds 
against the moon. 

Ishtar, the moon-goddess, who subsequently became ident- 
ical with the planet Venus was a favorite heroine in Accadian 
tales. She loved Tammuz, the beautiful sun-god who was slain 
“by the tusk of winter,” and after his death descended into 
Hades to seek him. 

Many other such mythological poems were conceived by the 
Accadians, all of interest, but too numerous to be mentioned. 
They were handed on to the Pheenicians in one direction, and 
to the Greeks in another, and so, in various ways they became 
the heritage of the civilized world. The religious poetry of 
the Accadians appears to have been written after contact with 
the Shemites. 

Science cannot be said to have flourished in Chaldea. The 
inductive method was never practised, and astronomy and 
astrology absorbed the whole attention of its scientific men. 
The library at Nineveh was rich in legislative documents. The 
oldest code of laws in the world, as faras we know, is an 
Accadian one. Four thousand years ago, and Chaldean dates 
can be fixed with exactness, the Accadians possessed a civil- 
ization which, in many of its details, resembled that of ourown 
country and time. 





FINLAND’S POET. 
OLA HANSON. 


Samtiden, Bergen, No.7, 
I, 
INLAND'’S spiritual life is fast ebbing away. It isan old 
and national culture whose life is threatened. Finland 
deserves the sympathy of all other nations, not only politi- 
cally, but also because of what that country represents spirit- 
ually. 

Finland’s population has from very ancient times been 
divided into two portions, one Finnish, and one Swedish. The 
conflict between Fennomans and Swecomans las at times been 
most violent, and at present the Russians keep it alive for self- 
ish purposes. The national literature betrays evidences of this 
conflict while remaining uniformily national; it is language, 
rather than race prejudices, which separates the two ; one party 
writes Finnish, the other Swedish. At heart they are both 
Finnish, 

Finland is a barren land, yet not wanting in fine scenery. It 
is full of heaths and wildernesses, and man, in the unequal strife 
with nature, has been moulded to the character of his environ- 
ment. Finland has also great nooks on its coasts, and smiling 
and sombre lakes. As is the land, so is its people, and so, too, 
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are its poets. A Finn is at once stubborn and soft-natured. He 
fights nature silently, and suffers defeat without murmur; he 
can also be as meek as a maiden on her wedding-day. His 
songs are full of melancholy and midnight gloom, silent tears 
and suppressed sobs, but no revolt against the order of things 
mars them. The Finnish language, full as it is of soft vowels 
lends ready expression to his deep-felt sorrow and the sighs of 
his melting heart. 

All these traits are found in the national poem Ka/ewa/a. 
The Finnish god of song Wazndmoinen sings in mol/l and 
piano, where, for instance, the Eddas thunder their umes in 
long-continued refrain. They are also found in the Swedish- 
Finnish literary heroes, Runeberg and Topelius, and in the 
modern poet Karl A. Tavaststjerna. The thorough national 
character of the Finnish literature is its chief characteristic, 
and the cause of the close connection subsisting between the 
old and .new Finnish schools. Nowhere else, I think, is there 
so close a relationship. Usually the new schools of literature 
stand in strong antagonism to the old. Karl A. Tavaststjerna, 
though modern to the tips of his fingers, is nevertheless full of 
reverence for the past. 

The opposition of the Fennomans to the Swecomans has 
called out a rich and valuable literature. Among the Finns are 
Pidtori Padivarinta and Jauano Ano. The former is a poor 
peasant who worked at his plow till he was forty years of age, 
when he suddenly began to write; he is a poet of this land of 
“frost and bark-bread,” and writes from the experience gained 
while fighting the wilderness for a subsistence. Ano is a young 
man and a thorough realist, who describes the life of the Fin- 
nish peasant. Among those who write in Swedish he isa worthy 
rival of Jul. Ahrenberg. But the most prominent of these is 
Karl A. Tavaststjerna. 

In the winter of 1890, Tavaststjerna published a collection of 
poems, among which is one entitled ‘‘ Homeward,” written 
under the inspiration of the first glance of his snow-clad Fin- 
land on his way home from travels in foreign countries. It is 
a description of his own nature. He comes home from the 
larger world, where thoughts have freely risen in his mind, and 
where he felt the greater currents of the blood of humanity 
course through his veins, and through his slow-pulsating Finn- 
ish heart. He discovers in himself a strong national feel- 
ing, and an intense patriotism, the moment he crosses the 
border. He is well aware of the nature of the soil in which he 
has his roots, yet he feels a chill from the cold wind whici 
meets him, These are the mental conditions of a lyrical poet. 
Tavaststjerna utilizes these feelings in one of his larger novels, 
‘‘A Native.” Two university friends meet after many years’ 
separation in a small Finnish town. One of them, Haard, has 
traveled for years in Europe, wears his clothes cut after modern 
fashion, and breathes new ideas. The other, Vahlin, has 
remained home in Finland, and has grown into the small and 
narrow life of a provincial town. The two celebrate their 
meeting by an evening’s carousal. The liquor loosens the 
tongue, and they readily understand that they are typical con- 
trasts, the one a cosmopolitan, the other a native. They wind 
up the evening in a variety theatre, and both get enamored of 
the same singer. Haard approaches and treates her after the 
style of the Viennese and Parisians. Vahlin opens his heart 
to her in all simplicity, loves her, takes her out of her bad 
society and surroundings, and finally marries her. That which 
Tavaststjerna here has described as the character of two indi- 
viduals is found in himself, and is the key to his secret suffer- 
ings. He lives a dual existence, that of a narrow native, and 
that of acosmopolitan, a Finn, and a European, a Haard anda 
Vahlin at the same time. This character predominates in his 
personality and his poetry; from it springs his antinomies, 
harmonies, and disharmonies, his manners a da fin du siécle, 
and his fresh, youthful richness, his satire, and his enthusiasm. 

Tavaststjerna belongs to an old Swedish-Finnish family, 


and has grown up in the average Finnish life. He spent his 
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youth in travels and residence in the great centres of culture, 
Copenhagen, Paris, St. Petersburg. His soul may be com- 
pared to a section of geological strata. Lowest down lie the 
family traits and youthful impressions, everything instinctive 
and national, the latter representing bottom rock. On 
these strata lie the continental drifts of culture with their 
mighty alluvial formations. Everything lies thus in layers in 
his soul. Nothing is worked into a whole and digested. Such 
is the fate of a man, born in a small country and rooted there, 
while his horizon lies abroad, far off in the larger world. 
Taveststjerna isa type. The problem for such a soul is to fuse 
the opposing elements. A difficult task indeed! Such a man 
may travel abroad and live himself into his new surroundings, 
believing that he breathes a purer air and moves in a larger 
sphere. But, when he comes home, be feels that he has lived 
in restaurants for years, and slept in hired beds. The charm 
of sitting at his own table and sleeping in his own bed soon 
reacts against foreign influences, and his native tastes and 
national instincts assert themselves. When this condition has 
existed for a time, a new reaction in favor of the foreign sets 
in. And thus it goes, up and down, in and out—and the poet 
is never happy or at rest; always homeless and a stranger, 
even in his native surroundings. Such are Tavaststjerna’s 
sufferings. 





THE PARSIFAL OF WOLFRAM OF ESCHENBACH. 
LEON DE MONGE. 


Bulletin de l Académte Royale des Sciences, Brussels, September. 

HE use made by Wagner in his opera of Parsifal of that 
f hero of the Middle Ages has increased interest in him 
and his comrades. He is a figure in the poems (epics or 
romances) as you choose to call them, which in French we 
entitle the Matzére de Bretagne. These productions, among 
works of imagination, are assuredly the most curiousand most 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. From France and England, 
this Matzre epic spread from one end to the other of Europe 
with singular rapidity. We find it in Italy, in Spain, and in all 
the Germanic countries, even as far away as Norway. 

To understand all the importance of these literary traditions 
in the history of ideas and manners, we must go outside of the 
country of their origin and follow them in their travels. They 
can be known thoroughly by comparison only. 

The material portion of these old poetic themes, the names 
of their heroes, their genealogy, their exploits, their “ cus- 
toms,” their marvelous “ adventures,” their recitals in a word, 
vary not at all, Yet the spirit which animates them, in passing 
through different surroundings, is modified, is acclimatized, if 
I may speak thus, in accordance with the genius of the differ- 
ent nations and castes, feudal aristocracy or dourgeozste, and 
takes besides the personal imprint, more or less marked, of the 
writer who concocts the work in each country. 

In our country the author was Chrétien of Troyes. He was 
a Frenchman,a priest, but a worldly priest as well as a courtier, 
The Teutonic author was Wolfram of Eschenbach, who is a 


thorough German, and, moreover, a poor and proud knight. 


In the work of Chrétien, the seneschal Keie (Ké) is absolutely 
ridiculous; in the work of Wolfram, he is a type of rectitude 
and noble frankness. 

The poets who treat of the Holy Grail give us, better per- 
haps than all the other writers of their time, a just idea of the 
religious sentiments of the laity and chivalry. Among these 
poets Wolfram has a place apart. 

His Parsifal, in more than one respect, is a work of protest 
and reaction, whick gives it a character quite original. 


A good service has been done to literature by Mr. Alphonse 
Grandmont, who has just translated Wolfram’s work into 
French. He has thus enabled cultivated persons who are 
unacquainted with German, or who have but an imperfect 
knowledge of German idioms, to get a clear conception of the 
ideas and manners of the Middle Ages, through one of the 
most instructive documents of those ages. 
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A CARTHAGINIAN GOD. 
LEON HEUZEY, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Revue d’ Assyrtologte et d’ Archéologte Orientale, Paris. July 
to October. 


MONG the monuments in the Museum of the Louvre 
which interest Oriental archzology, is a beautiful head of 
a statue in white marble, recalling, by the arrangement of its 
beard and hair, the types of Jupiter, of Serapis, and also, in 
certain respects, the youngest type of sculapius, as it has been 
fixed by Hellenistic sculpture. This head, found in the region 
of Carthage, was a part of the antiquities collected by Victor 
Tissort, when he was French consul at Tunis. It has some- 
times been thought to be a head of Hannibal; its strange head- 
dress having doubtless been taken for a barbarian helmet, of 
Carthaginian form. 

When this marble was offered to me for the Museum, I rec- 
ognized at once a symbolical arrangement of the head-covering, 
much rarer and more curious than the simple head-dress of a 
warrior. In reality there is no helmet, but a figure of a bird 
encircling, as in a frame, with its wings the hair of the person- 
age. From another point of view the bird is certainly a cock. 
Although its crest is a trifle short, as the exigencies of marble 
sculpture require, other features, such as the fleshy lobe under 
the beak, the long, straight, and ruffle feathers of the collar- 
ette, are imitated exactly from nature, and do rfot permit any 
hesitation as to the species of the bird. The closed eye indi- 
cates that the bird is not represented alive; it is only his body 
which has been used for a symbolical head-dress, and in order 
to characterize, under a type in appearance Greek, some old 
god of the country. 

It is certain that the system of representing heroes or divin- 
ities symbolically along with a beast or bird, goes back to civil- 
izations anterior to Egypt and the Orient. Nevertheless when 
the Egyptians or Orientals wished to associate some animal 
form with types of their gods, they rarely used such animal 
form as a head-dress. 

What complicates the problem, for a god of Oriental origin, 
is that the use of the cock as a symbol does not go back toa 
remote antiquity. It is well known that the bird is absolutely 
unknown in Egyptian iconography, as also in the representa- 
tions of Chaldeo-Assyrian art. The Bible, the Homeric or 
Hesiodic poetry, the oldest Greek vases, do not speak of or 
represent the cock. The domestic bird cherished by Penelope 
was the goose and not the cock. It was the Persians who, in 
the sixth century B. C., appear to have been the first to accli- 
matize the cock in Western Asia, whence he spread among the 
Greeks, who called him the Persian bird. 

Among the Greeks and during all the period of Graeco- 
Roman art, you meet with, as might have been expected, the 
belligerent and wakeful bird, the symbol of combat to the 
death, consecrated to divinities like Mars, of whom he is above 
all the sentinel, under the name of the genius Alectryon. It is 
the same with the Dioscuri and also with the Hermes, the god 
of athletics. On the other hand, it is rather the idea of 
the morning song, in connection with the birth of the day, 
which made them place the cock on the helmet of Minerva or 
in the hand of Apollo. 

The most celebrated example of classical antiquity, one 
which takes us back to the best Hellenic times, it is more diffi- 
cult to interpret. I refer to the wish expressed by the dying 
Socrates, the last irony of the philosopher, recommending to 
his disciples to sacrifice a cock to AEsculapius. Some cocks of 
terra cotta have, in fact, been found in considerable numbers 
among the ex-votos of the Asclepeion of Athens, as can be 
seen in the study of that sanctuary by Mr. Paul Girard. Here, 
I think, we-can find a connection with Oriental ideas. It 
must not be forgotten that the Greek Aisculapius is closely 
connected with the Pheenician god Eshmoun. In the Ascle- 
peion of Sicyon, the principal statue of the god, a chrysele- 
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phantine work of the sculptor Calamis, held in its hand the 
attribute of the Assyrian protecting geniuses, the cone, the 
apple of the pine. In the same way the cock, a symbol of life, 
of the triumph over darkness and pernicious influences, was 
naturally consecrated to the god of health. The first medical 
practice, the Oriental medical practice especially, had princi- 
pally a superstitious and magical character, as is clearly proved 
by the old Chaldean formula. 

All these considerations conduct us, it appears, to the name 
of our Greco-Punic god. From the first I recognized in the 
marble the characteristics of Aisculapius. The emblem of the 
cock confirms me in my opinion. Only the disposition of the 
symbol in the form of a head-dress makes us look outside of 
the Greek world. If youremember that Zskmoun, the Oriental 
Esculapius, was one of the great gods of Carthage, adored 
in a temple which overlooked the citadel of Byrza and is 
described as the most magnificent sanctuary in the city, you 
will conclude, I think, that the problem is very nearly solved. 

This statue, however, cannot have been sculptured until the 
period when Greek art reigned alone in the basin of the Medi- 
terranean, that is, after the reconstruction of Carthage and its 
ancient sanctuaries bythe Romans, and even, according to all 
probability, posterior to the colony of Augustus. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





THEORIES OF GLACIAL SUBMERGENCE. 
Rev. O. FisHER, M.A., F.G.S. 


London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and 
Fournal of Science, London, October. 


EOLOGISTS who have made glacial epochs their special 
study, have in general come to the conclusion that the 
advent of an ice-sheet has been in general accompanied by a 
considerable depression of the earth’s surface in the regions 
covered by it. More than’one theory has been advanced to 
account for this circumstance, and we will begin by examining 
what appears to be the latest conception upon the subject, but 
one which has not yet been submitted to the test of numerical 
computation. 

It is easy to see that if an area not previously within the 
influence of perpetual frost, becomes newly enveloped in ice, 
a corresponding cooling of the ground must be the conse- 
quence, and a depression of the isogeotherms accompanied by 
acontraction of the rocks must follow. The idea that this 
contraction may possibly account for much, if not the whole, 
of the depression which requires to be explained, appears to 
have presented itself to some glacialists. A calculation 
(worked out in the original article) shows that the resulting 
depression of the surface even with the prolonged duration of 
an ice-sheet for 100,000 years would amount to no more than 
3.1 feet. 

The conclusion to be drawn from our investigation is inevi- 
table—that no appreciable part of a glacial submergence, 
known to have reached several hundred feet, can be accounted 
for by the cooling of the rocks by the ice-sheet. The slowness 
with which cold, if we may be permitted to use the expression, 
is conducted into the ground, and the very small contraction 
which rocks undergo by change of temperature, render the 
theory untenable. We may evidently dismiss this theory of 
glacial submergence. 

Since, however, their coincidence renders it highly probable 
that the connection between glaciation and submergence has 
not been fortuitous, but that they are related as cause and 
effect, we will notice but two other theories which, have been 
proposed. These are (1) a depression of the surface of the 
crust by the weight of the ice, so that the water of the ocean 
should overflow the depressed area; and (2) an elevation of 
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the sea-level in the neighborhood of an icé-sheet by the attrac- 
tion exercised upon the water by the mass of the ice. 

We cannot form any opinion upon the efficacy of these sup- 
posed causes of submergence without making a preliminary 
supposition regarding the condition of the interior of the 
earth, for unless that is sufficiently mobile to yield freely to the 
weight of the ice-sheet, the first of the above causes would be 
inoperative ; while, on the other hand, unless the ice-sheet is 
rigidly supported, the second cause would have only a slight 
effect upon the level of the ocean. 

First, then, if the substratum upon which the crust of the 
earth rests, yields freely to any increase of pressure so that the 
crust is continually supported in hydrostatic equilibrium, it is 
clear that any additional load laid upon a portion of the sur- 
face would displace an equal mass of the substratum. The 
amount of depression of the crust, and the corresponding 
submergence around the ice-covered area, will consequently 
depend upon the lateral dimensions of the displaced magma. 
The wider these are, the less will be the submergence at the 
edge of the depressed area. My calculations show that in the 
most favorable case conceivable the submergence would be o. 31 
times the mean height of the ice-sheet. If the submergence 
had been 1,000 ft., the least possible height of the ice-sheet 
would have been 3,226 ft., and we may conclude that it would 
probably have considerably exceeded this in mean thickness. 
This conclusion involves the necessity of a highly plastic, if 
not liquid, substratum, and affords another argument in favor 
of the view that this is the interior condition of the earth. 

We will now consider the second hypothesis, namely, that 
the submergence has been caused by the attraction of the ice- 
sheet upon the ocean, thereby raising its surface in a slope 
towards itself, and causing submergence in the neighborhood. 
Upon the theory of the interior solidity of the earth Prof. R. 
S. Woodward, of the U. S. Geological Survey, has calculated 
that a submergence of 1,000 ft. at the margin of an ice-cap 
would result from an ice-cap with an angular radius of 38°,and 
a uniform thickness of 10,000 ft. It will be observed that the 
thickness of the ice assumed is extremely great, and that this 
cause of submergence is not nearly so effective for a given 
thickness of ice, as that of subsidence. 

Apparently the two causes of subsidence cannot exist 
together, because if the crust were to be depressed into the 
subtratum it would displace a mass of magma underneath 
approximately equal to that of the ice, distributing it through 
the general spherical interior. There would, therefore, be no 
increase of mass in the immediate region of the ice-sheet to 
disturb the mean level of the ocean. 


ATMOSPHERIC DISTURBANCES. 
LEo DEx, OF THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
Revue Maritime et Colontale, Paris, October. 


ISTURBANCES of the atmosphere bear different names 
D according to the nature of the manifestations produced. 
Those names are: storms, tempests, cyclones, waterspouts. 

Between these four species of atmospheric troubles there are 
marked distinctions which ought to be, but are too seldom, 
borne in mind by writers, scientific or otherwise. In travelers’ 
accounts of their journeys it is not uncommon to find them 
speaking of tempests when they mean storms, or of cyclones 
which were only tempests. Storms are much more frequent in 
tropical countries than in temperate climates. Very rare in 
those countries where rain is, so to speak, unknown, they are 
abundant in rainy regions and seasons. In certain mountain- 
ous countries, situated in the zone of the equatorial calms, 
storms occur nearly every day, and ata fixed hour, with such 
regularity that travelers are nearly unanimous in declaring that 
in such regions a day rarely passes without hearing the mutter- 
ings of thunder. At sea, storms are equally numerous in the 
region of equatorial calms. They are much less frequent 
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in the interior of the great continents in the same latitude, 
being altogether lacking during certain months, as is made 
clear by many narratives of travelers, especially explorers of 
the valley of the Congo. 

Tempests, on the contrary, are much more rare in tropical, 
than in temperate regions. In the desert of Sahara, for 
instance, the explorer finds no storms, but he has to encounter 
tempests, sometimes very violent. I may remark in passing, 
however, that the probability of being overtaken by tempests 
in the Sahara is much diminished by the fact that tempests in 
equatorial regions almost always occur at the time the trade- 
winds change, a time during which journeys are seldom made, 
the time of the year when trade-winds blow with the greatest 
regularity being generally selected for travel there. 

From such considerations, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied, as well as for the sake of communicating by our 
ordinary speech and writing as clear ideas as possible, it is 
certainly important to bear in mind the distinctions—not dif- 
ficult to remember—which science has made between the 
various kinds of atmospheric disturbances. 

Storms are disturbances which are frequently accompanied 
by abundant falls of rain and hail, and characterized by electric 
manifestations, such as thunder, accompanied or not by light- 
ning; during storms the ground, especially at salient points, is 
often struck by lightning. 

The characteristic of tempests is a violent wind blowing, 
sometimes in squalls, but generally continuously, accompanied 
or not by stormy manifestations, 

Cyclones are formed by a mass of air which has a movement 
of rapid rotation around an axis, the whole moving in a curve 
of grea tradius. 

Waterspouts, like cyclones, participate in the two movements 
of rotation and translation, but are distinguished from cyclones 
by the limited area of the surface over which their base extends 
and the enormous rapidity of their movement of rotation, pro- 
ducing the phenomenon of suction of everything in their path. 





THE INFLUENCE OF VIOLET RAYS ON PLANTS. 
C. DE CANDOLLE. 


Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles, Paris, September. 
OW the various colors of the spectrum affect plants has 
been studied by botanists from time to time. Some of 
them have thought they had discovered effects which further 
examination proved to be erroneous. For instance, there have 
been claims that the yellow rays produced yellow flowers, the 
violet rays, violet flowers, and soon. It has been established, 
however, beyond a peradventure that such theories are 
unfounded. 

As yet, it may be said that we do not know why a plant has 
flowers of a certain color. That is one of the secrets which 
nature has not yet seen fit todisclose. The nature of the light 
the plant receives may have something to do with the produc- 
tion of a certain color. Such a thing is not only possible, but 
somewhat probable. Perhaps when we know more about light 
itself we shall better be able to tell why one species of lily is 
always white and a sunflower always yellow. 

Sir David Brewster’s theory is all very well so far as it goes. 
Scientific men now generally agree with him, that when a body 
‘appears permanently of any given color, simple or compound, 
it is because it absorbs the remaining colors of the spectrum, 
z. ¢., of the complete or white ray, and reflects those which 
constitute the color of which it appears. Thus a scarlet flower 
is a body having such relations to light that it absorbs violet, 
blue, and so on, reflecting certain proportions only of red, 
orange, and yellow. In this view, bodies, as snow and milk, 
appear white when they reflect or transmit entire or white 
light ; others, as certain inks and coal, appear black, because 
they absorb all the colored rays in the proportions which form 
white light. Why, however, does a scarlet flower absorb the 
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violet, blue, and other rays of light? Why does snow or milk 
reflect or transmit entire or white light? That is the question. 

Some bearing on the point suggested at the beginning of 
this article have the careful and interesting experiments of 
Julius Sachs, the eminent botanist, as to the influence of ultra 
violet rays on the flowering of plants. After a careful study 
of those experiments they seem to me to establish at least one 
fact. .1 think it may be considered tolerably certain that ultra 
violet rays of light are, if not indispensible to, at ieast very use- 
ful in, the formation of flowers. This result appears to be due 
to the stimulating action that ultra violet rays exercise over 
the whole plant, thus increasing the amount of its florescence. 
This is a step, though not a very long one, towards the solu- 
tion of a vexed question, and the thanks of botanists and 
scientific men generally are due to Mr. Sachs. 





THE SHORTCOMINGS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
PAauL TOPINARD. 


L' Anthropologie, Paris, Fune to October. 

HE history of anthropology, like that of every science, 
can be summed up thus: A long period of speculations 
based on approximative and insufficient documents, a period 
of experiments of all sorts in search of methods of observation 
and mensuration which will suit best the problems to be solved, 
and a period of maturity in which naught remains save to 
accumulate materials and interpret them. In my opinion, 

anthropology has not yet reached the last-named period. 

Even in matter collected in regard to living subjects there is 
a defect. Those who establish methods of observation, who 
indicate the characteristics to be observed and the measure- 
ments to be taken are, generally, not those who apply the 
methods. It is impossible that it should’be otherwise. Inter- 
esting types disappear constantly; mixtures and crossings 
which have taken place since the origin of man and remain 
the first matter of anthropological studies, increase in disas- 
trous proportions; in a short time it will not be possible to 
construct anthropology in the way in which it is understood 
to-day. It is therefore necessary to make haste, to communi- 
cate with all persons well inclined towards anthropology, to 
request them to take measurements in the places where they 
reside, and, for that purpose, to send them instructions, in order 
to remedy their ignorance of the exact needs of the science, 
to impart to supply their lack of experience at the beginning, 
and, finally, unity to the researches. 

On the one hand, however, the instructions are manifold 
and interfere with each other, the most of them asking too 
much, and being framed without any knowledge of the partic- 
ular situation of the operators; on the other hand, the latter 
do not understand the necessity of following the instructions 
blindly and minutely. Even when an operator has obeyed 
exactly one of the instructions, he does not hesitate, with an 
idea that he can improve on what he is told to do, to modify 
them and omit some detail, the importance of which he is 
ignorant of, and thus unconsciously falsify his report. So it is 
that some results obtained are incomparably inferior to others, 
and sometimes they are not strictly results at all. 

Moreover, the operator generally enters on his field of 
observation imperfectly prepared for his work, imbued with 
preconceived ideas. He takes no account of the general 
course to be pursued in seeking for the types of a country 
and thinks that he has only to get a pair of compasses and a 
ribbon in order to obey his instructions. An incident in my 
experience often occurs to me. A surgeon of one of the 
picked corps of the army of Paris (a major, I think) was put at 
my disposal to measure some hundreds of soldiers, “I will 
come to-morrow,” I said to him, “to start you and measure 
the first subjects before you.” ‘‘ How!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
have no confidence in me; you think that I do not know how 
to measure! I have read your instructions.” It was impos- 
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sible to make him understand that he did not know how to 
measure, so I did not avail myself of his services. In fact, to 
measure is a very easy thing, but to measure rightly is very 
difficult. 

The result is that the anthropologist whose business is to 
put together the materials of all origins collected by operators, 
to compare them and deduce from them gencral principles, 
sometimes runs across suspected cases, improbable cases, hav- 
ing a bearing on averages or even on entire sums. His duty 
then is to ask himself whether his instructions have been cor- 
rectly understood and exactly followed, whether the report 
resulting therefrom is true or erroneous, and, in the latter case, 
whether the fault is in him who has made the measurements 
or in the measurements and rules prescribed. This causes a 
terrible doubt, 

As long as this situation exists, as long as there is not, on 
the one hand, complete agreement between anthropologists as 
to the method and procedure to be employed and a uniform 
system of measurement, and, on the other hand, absolute 
obedience on the part of operators to this method, this pro- 
cedure and this system of measurement, we shall not be author- 
ized to say that anthropological documents have become 
reliable. 

The first thing to be settled in examining anthropometrical 
documents is whether the probabilities are in favor of the per- 
sonal error being small or great. This name is given to the 
inevitable differences in measurement that the same operator 
makes, and so much the more in the case of different operators, 
who have not followed their instructions rigorously to the 
letter and have thus unconsciously made modifications in 
detail. The averages correct the personal errors of the same 
operator, but not those of different operators, when these are 
not very numerous, In the case of a small number of operators, 
you cannot then put absolute confidence in their reports. In 
one part of the head the measurment will be always too large; 
in another it will be always too small. Youd cannot make a 
rigorous comparison, except between figures relating to the 
same part of the head collected by the same hand, sure enough 
to be relied on and until anthropology has entered on its period 
of maturity, or of pure and simple collection of the documents 
by which it is supported. 





THE TEMPERATURE OF THE CIRCUMPOLAR 
REGIONS. 
JULES GIRARD. 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Paris, July to October. 
OR more than fifty years past the greatest efforts have 
been made to reach the North Pole. From twenty-five 
to thirty expeditions, great and small, have gone forth to 
satisfy legitimate curiosity about the unknown. As their sci- 
entific results have never been in proportion to the sacrifices 
they have cost, there appears to be, for the moment, little dis- 
position to renew these attempts. The Pole remains as 
difficult to reach with a ship as with a sled. Nevertheless, the 
explorers having discovered about the Pole a certain number 
of accessible points where it is easy to sojourn in order to 
make observations, thought that the establishment of circum- 
polar stations at advanced positions would allow the study, by 
comparison, of some of the physical phenomena which take 

place in the Polar basin. 

This idea was put into action by the efforts of the bold 
explorer, Weyprecht. By diplomatic arrangement, the United 
States and the European nations which own territory within 
the Arctic circle, agreed to keep for at least one year (from 
August 1882 to August 1883) a scientific mission at certain 
points agreed on, Each mission bound itself to follow a 
programme of observations arranged in advance. Twelve 
stations were thus established—two by the United States, three 
by Russia, and one each by Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
Austria, Sweden, Norway, and Holland, 
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The work done at these stations has now been published. 
This work contains simultaneous observations of great import- 
ance in regard to the physical character of the globe. The 
observations concerning temperature, in particular, were made 
with great precision from hour to hour, during the entire year. 

By means of these observations so laboriously collected, we 
can determine the general characteristics of the temperature 
in the neighborhood of the North Pole. Wecan tell the 
general distribution of the temperature of winter and summer, 
for the months of January and July, the two extreme terms of 
cold and heat. 

The indications furnished by this network of circumpolar 
stations as to the distribution of temperature, confirm in a 
general manner the opinion theretofore entertained as to the 
persistence of centres of cold on the great continental surfaces ;. 
but the distance of those stations from the Pole and certain 
contradictions between them, prevent a thorough knowledge 
of the climate of the Polar basin. The heat of the summer 
months presents a relative uniformity, due to the oblique 
action of the rays of the sun, which during the summer remains: 
constantly above the horizon. This heat, moreover, contributes 
towards diminishing the amount of ice in a considerable pro- 
portion; it has an influence also onthe marine currents which 
carry to warmer regions the ice which the temperature has- 
not been able to melt in the place where it is. These currents 
then play a preponderating part in the Polar climate, and it is 
to be regretted that the facts in regard to them are not better 
known, for such indications would facilitate access tothe Pole. 

The basin of the North Pole, about the centre of which we 
know nothing, is in communication with the seas of the globe 
on two sides; by the narrow opening of Bering’s Sea it is 
united to the Pacific Ocean, and by the sea of Barentz and the 
North Sea it joins the Atlantic Ocean. The opening into 
Bering’s Strait is of too little importance to exercise a sensible 
influence; the other opening, on the contrary, allows an 
exchange between the warm water coming from the southwest 
and the cold water of the Polar basin. 

There is reason for supposing that there is a direct current 
coming from the interior of the Polar basin. The Museum of 
Ethnogtaphy at Christiania has for some years owned an 
object which is part of a hunting equipment used by the 
Esquimaux on the coasts of Alaska, and gathered among some 
floating wood on the coast of Greenland. It is supposed that 
this object followed the same route as the wreckage of the 
Feannette commanded by Captain Long. These indications, 
added to certain knowledge about the winds which predom- 
inate, have served as thé base of an hypothesis of a possible 
route to the Pole. Mr. Nansen, who combines in himself the 
qualities necessary for an expedition, will soon leave Norway 
to penetrate the Polar basin by the way of Bering’s Strait. May 
the meteorological knowledge recently acquired aid in the 
realization of his audacious project ! 


GEOLOGY OF DENMARK. 
K. RORDAM. 





Naturen og Mennesket, Copenhagen, August. 


EYOND the present geological condition of Denmark lies 
the Ice Age, and behind that the Brown-coal and the 
Chalk Ages. During the Brown-coal and Chalk Ages, which ° 
lasted long, the geographical surface of Norway and Swe- 
den was almost identical with the present one, but most of 
Denmark and Skaane, the southern part of Sweden, were still 
lying beneath the sea. At the-close of the Chalk Age, Faxe in 
Zeeland and Annetorp in Skaane were large coral reefs with a 
fauna like that of the tropical seas, and during the Brown-coal 
Age North Germany was covered with immense forests, opened 
here and there only by large rivers which carried the trunks of 
trees into the ocean, depositing them on the present site of 
Jutland. These trunks of trees, sinking to the bottom of the 
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sea, were covered with clay and sand, containing snails and 
muscles living in the sea at the time. Those trunks were in 
course of time transformed to brown-coal. Just before those 
days the North Sea and the Kattegat formed one great sea. 

After the Chalk and Brown-coal Age comes the most inter- 
esting chapter in the earth’s history, the Ice Age. An immense 
ice glacier, many thousand feet thick, covered the whole of 
northern Europe, utterly excluding all animal life within its 
domain. After having reached its maximum it gradually dis- 
appeared, leaving only the mountains of Sweden and Norway 
covered, The glacier brought from the Scandinavian penin- 
sula large masses of clay, gravel, and boulders, which settled 
on top of the formations from the Chalk and Brown-coal Age. 
We have several proofs that some parts of Denmark had risen 
out of the sea and existed as dry land just before the Ice Age. 
On these parts the ice moraine settled. 

We are comparatively sure of the nature of the surface after 
the Ice Age, because where the land has risen out of the sea, 
we find evidences of a gradual emergence in now elevated 
beaches. Examining these marks closely we find that at a 
time not very remote, the sea reached up higher than it does 
now. The researches of Forchhammer and Johnstrup prove 
this as regards Jutland. And a special committee, consisting 
of Forchhammer, Worsaac, and Jap. Steenstrup, appointed for 
the purpose, proved the same as regards the northern part of 
Zeeland. Along the coast runs a broad beach, and in those 
low downs, which once were fjords and bays, are found layers 
of shells. The sea in those days washed a longer coast line 
then now, for it went all the way into many fjords and bays now 
existing no more as such. North Zeeland’s shore line was 
then twice as long as now. I will call that period the marzne 
period, During this time the shore line on the Oresund side 
was much like the present formation, excepting two additional 
fjords, one at Maglemose, near Vedbik, and another at Nivaa ; 
a small run connected Ordrup Mose with the sea; salt-water 
shells are still found a mile from the shore under the peat, and 
lately the skeleton of a seal was found. The salt-water alluvial 
formation on this coast is all covered with bogs, and the whole 
at present protected against the sea by a beach of the height 
of about ten to fifteen feet. These beaches often lie in terraces 
reaching as much as thirty feet in height. But at present it 
is difficult to locate them on the map, because so many build- 
ing undertakings have been going on, in some places leveling 
down, in others filling up. Elsinor is built upon a raised 
beach and behind the city lie high downs of gravel and 
moraines. The former bottom of the fjord, which connected 
Maglemose with the sea, lies now seven feet above it; it was 
raised before man immigrated into Denmark and the shells lie 
six feet deep upon it. 

lf we may regard the “ Kjikenmiddings” as evidences of 
man’s first activity and existence in this country after the Ice 
Age, we must conclude that he arrived here toward the end 
of the marine period. 

Jap. Steenstrup has shown that the past glacial age in Den- 
mark can be defined under five distinct periods, following upon 
one another, and representing the climatic conditions of the 


country. The layers in a fully developed bog in North Zeeland 
consist, lowest down, of moraine, gravel, or sand from the Ice 
Age, over that lies (1) fresh-waterclay, containing the remains 
of arctic plants; (2) peat-bog, containing leaves and branches 
of the aspen; (3) peat-bog, containing large remains of conz- 


sera; (4) peat-bog, containing oak, beech, hazel, etc.; (5) peat- 


bog, containing plants from the present age. I have come to 
the conclusions that the marine period is contemporary with 
the fourth layer of Jap. Steenstrup. 

The chimate in Denmark in the early Stone Age was much 
like that of southern England, mild and moist, and the fauna 
was also very much like that of England’s southern coast. 

That part of Denmark which lies around Roeskilde and 
Roeskilde-fjord was thickly populated in the most ancient 
times and was abundantly stocked with game and fish. It is 
now raised far above the level of the sea, but has been station- 
ary since the beginning of the Middle Ages. 


AN EASY METHOD OF MAKING THE EXPERIMENT 
OF THE WATER HAMMER. 


. F. PARMENTIER. 
Journal de Physique Théorique et Appliquée, Paris, September. 


F you fill with water a glass tube closed at one end and by a 
| smart shake throw a portion of the liquid outside of the 
tube, there is produced the sharp shock of the water against 
the bottom of the tube, called a water hammer, and the bottom 
of the tube may be broken. 

What takes place is this: In shaking the tube, the column of 
water is projected violently and altogether towards the mouth 
of the tube, and a void is made towards its closed end. A 
portion of the liquid is thrown outside of the tube, but another 
portion cannot escape and that portion is suddenly pushed 
back by the pressure of the atmosphere. Hence the sharp 
shock of the water against the glass. 

The water hammer is useful in some experiments in physics ; 
and having had occasion to employ it, the results of my expe- 
rience may be useful to others. 

The most suitable tubes are those which are used in labora- 
tories for the flow of gas (tubes With a diameter of from three 
to ten millimetres and about fifty centimetres in length). The 
closed end of the tube may be a bulb, giving to the tube the 
form of a thermometer. Tubes which are too large do not 
answer the purpose, the column of water dividing too easily. 

Of the different liquids I have tried, water seems to be the 
best. Ether and alcohol, for instance, are too fluid and the 
column of water breaks instead ofall rising in the tube together. 
Oil is too sticky. However, even with these liquids you can 
obtain the sharp shock against the bottom of thetube. The 
effect produced is analogous to that which the strokes ofa 
hydraulic ram produce in certain currents of water when the 
cock, by which the water escapes, is closed. 
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EGYPTIAN RECORDS OF PALESTINE HALF A 
CENTURY AFTER THE EXODUS. 


A. H. SAYCE. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, October. 


T is a frequent complaint of Egyptologists that, in conse- 
quence of the little bearing of their study upon Old Testa- 
ment history, it does not awaken nearly as wide an interest 
among the learned, as the labors of Assyriologists. Although 
the fathers of the Israelites were once located in Egypt, no allu- 
sion is made to them on any Egyptian monuments. Once only 
has the decipherer of Egyptian hieroglyphics found a point of 
contact between his studies and those based on the Old Tes- 
tament. This is the record on the walls of the Temple of 
Karnak of the conquest of Jerusalem by Reahbeams Sisak, 
King of Egypt, as recorded in 1 Kings, xiv., 25, 26. This isthe 
one isolated instance in which the Egyptian monuments 
break their silence with regard to Old Testament history. 

An interesting discovery, however, which I made this winter. 
affords another point of contact between the histories of 
Egypt and Canaan. It is a discovery which raises an unex- 
pected question for Biblical scholars, and one which must nec- 
essarily be taken into account in all future Biblical criticism. 
Apart from this, the discovery has an important geographical 
and historical interest. 

Rameses II]. was the last of the warlike Pharaohs of ancient 
history. He was the one ruler of distinction among the weak 
kings of the XXth dynasty. He rescued Egypt from one of 
the gravest perils to which it had ever been subjected, and 
drove back the hordes of barbarians which from all sides 
assailed the kingdom. This occurred some twenty years after 
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the death of Rameses II., the Pharaoh who oppressed the 
Israelites, and whose reign, according to the astronomical cal- 
culations of Professor Mahler, extended from 1347 to 1281 B.C. 
A universal migratory tendency is recorded to have exhibited 
itself among the northern people, the dwellers of the islands. 
They left their homes and pressed forward in great hordes to 
the southward. From Cyprus and Asia Minor, and the shores 
of the Aégean sea, the fair races pressed forward both by land 
and sea, It seems almost as if this migration of the fair races 
southward was in concert with the simultaneous migration of 
the fair races of Libya tothe eastward. Both made the Nile 
valley their goal and point of attack, The northern races first 
penetrated into the region of the Hittites in northern Syria, 
allied themselves with Karchemisch and other Hittite rulers, 
the allied forces penetrating into the land of the Amorites on 
the north of Palestine. They then rushed like a mighty stream 
through Canaan, their forces swelled by the Arab tribes who 
joined them in hope of booty. If the Libyans had delayed 
their march to effect a junction with the forces in Palestine, 
Egypt would probably have been ravaged, but, fortunately for 
the Egyptians, they pressed forward singly, and Rameses gath- 
ered together his forces ang went out and overthrew them, and 
had time to repair his losses, and lead forth his forces flushed 
with victory to grapple with the northern hordes. It was 
three years after the overthrow of the Libyans before the 
storm broke loose. The foemen came on in a combined attack 
by land and water. The Egyptians were everywhere victorious ; 
they smote the enemy by land and sea, destroyed his navies, 
annihilated his armies, and, although the Libyans rallied for a 
second attack in the eleventh year of the king’s reign, they 
were soon disposed of, and the foes of Egypt so thoroughly 
humbled that centuries elapsed ere another invasion of the 
Nile country was attempted. Rameses transferred the scene 
of war to foreign soil, and for the first time an Egyptian army 
crossed Mount Seir, and pursued its conquering course 
beyond. 

Rameses III. erected a temple at Médinet Habu tocelebrate 
the achievements of his reign, and on the pillars of this tem- 
ple the names of the lands and places conquered are inscribed 
severally on shields or lozenges. From this list itappears that 
Rameses III. completely conquered the southern portion of 
Palestine, overthrowing the cities and penetrating to the 
land of Moab. Jerusalem, Hebron, Libuah, and probably also 
Debir surrenderec to his forces. The Egyptian campaign was 
more than a military expedition, it was a march of conquest. 
Ephemeral in its results perhaps, but nevertheless a complete 
subjugation of the country. No records of the campaign have 
come down to us, but the list of cities conquered enables us to 
define the line of march. Southern Palestine fell again under 
the dominion of Egypt. Now, Southern Palestine was the 
country assigned to the children of Judah, and included also 
the country of Dan and Simeon. Pharaoh's conquests 
included the whole region southward of the tribe of Benjamin 
with the exception of the cities of the Philistines. This record 
raises a question for Biblical scholars to solve. Rameses III. 
reigned at least half a century after the latest date which can 
be ascribed to the Exodus. How is it, then, that no reference 
is made in the list to the tribe of Judah or any other tribe of 
Israel, and that the records of the Israelites make no 
allusion to this Pharaonic invasion of their country. 
Perhaps the question would be best answered by pro- 
pounding another. How was it that the conquests of 
Rameses in Palestine stopped short on the borders of 
Benjamin and the country of the middle and northern tribes, 
and that Rameses, on his march to Hamath, carefully avoided 
not only the Phoenician cities on the coast, but also the cities 
of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Asher? May we not conclude 
that the northern and middle tribes of Israel were too firmly 
established in Canaan to invite attack, while Judah had not 
yet occupied the country allotted to it? This conclusion 
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would appear to harmonize with the song of Deborah and 
Barak which makes no mention of Judah, but makes the land 
of Ephraim, which bounded the land of Benjamin to the south, 
extend to the desert of the Amelekitish Bedouins. From the 
Chronicles, too, we learn that most of the Canaanitish cities 
in the extreme south were conquered, not by Hebrews but by 
Kenizites from Edom. Caleb, the conqueror of Hebron, was 
a Kenizite ; so, too, was Othniel, the conqueror of Kiriath- 
zepher, and liberator of his country from the dominion of the 
kings of Aram-Naharaim. It is possible that the whole cam- 
paign was directed against Edom. This is, however, only 
assumption. What we do learn with certainty from the memo- 
rial is that, at least half a century after the Exodus, Rameses 
III, extended his conquests over southern Palestine; and that, 
although his conquests covered the land allotted to Judah, 
neither does he make any reference in his memorials to the 
children of Israel, nor do the Books of the Israelites make any 
reference to Rameses III. The oldest discovered records 
establishing relations between Egypt and Canaan during the 
Israelitish period, make no mention of Israel, and raise an 
historical problem by no means easy to solve. 





JONAH IN NINEVEH. 


H. CLay TRUMBULL. 


Journal of Biblical Literature, Andover, Vol. xi., Part t. 


N the discussion of the question of the historicity of the 
book of Jonah, two seemingly grave and weighty objec- 
tions have been urged against its genuineness: (I.) The seem- 
ing lack of a sufficient reason for so unique a miracle, (II.) the 
essential improbability of the instant, reverent heed of an 
entire people to the simple religious message of an unknown 
visitor from an enemy’s country. ' 

In face of these and numerous other arguments against the 
authenticity of the asserted miracle, it is well to ask if there is 
anything in the modern disclosures of Assyrian life and his- 
tory that would seem to render the miraculous element in 
the story of Jonah more reasonable, and the marvelous 
effect of his preaching at Nineveh more explicable and 
natural. 

Prominent among the divinities of ancient Assyria was 
Dagan, a creature, part man, part fish, and which, it is clear 
from the monuments, was an object of reverent worship. 
According to the various fragments of Berosus, preserved in 
later historical writers, the very beginning of civilization in 
Chaldea and Babylonia was under the direction of a personage, 
part man, part fish, who came up out of the sea. His language 
was articulate and human, and he instructed them in agricul- 
ture, in science, and the arts. 

Berosus also records that, from time to time, ages apart, 
other beings of like nature with the first great teacher came 
up out of the sea with fresh instructions for mankind, and that 
each one of these orators or incarnations marked a new epoch, 
and the supernatural messengers bore a new name. Such 
beliefs being current among the Assyrians during all the period 
to which the Book of Jonah can be ascribed, there is an 
appreciable reasonableness, or logical consistency of movement, 
in the asserted miracle and the marvelous success of the fish- 
ejected Jonah in the Assyrian capital. He could have had no 
better heralding as a divine messenger. 

It would certainly seem to be true that if God desired to 
impress upon all the people of Nineveh the authenticity of a 
message from Himself, while leaving to them the responsibility 
of personal choice as to obeying or disregarding His message, 
He could not have employed a fitter method than by sending 
that message to them in a way calculated to meet their most 
reverent and profound conceptions of a divinely authorized 
messenger. And this divine concession—as it might be called 
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training, would be in accordance with all that we know of 
God's way of working among men. 

There is another point in the record of Berosus that has a 
possible bearing on the story of Jonah at Nineveh, Berosus 
gives the name of the Assyrian fish-god as “ Oannes,” while he 
mentions the name “Odacon” as that of one of the avatars of 
Oannes. Now as the same Dagon appears frequently in the 
Assyrian records from their earlier dates, and no trace has 
been found in them of the name “ Oannes” or anything like it, 
the question suggests itself, Is there in this name Oannes any 
reference to Jonah, as the supposed manifestation of the fish- 
god himself? While Oannes is not the precise equivalent of 
Jonah, it isa form that might naturally have been employed 
by Berosus while writing in Greek, if he desired to give an 
equivalent for Jonah, and if it were a literal fact that a man 
called ‘‘ Yonah” had come up out of the very mouth of a fish 
in the sea, claiming to bea messenger of the great God to the 
people of Nineveh, and had been accepted by king and people 
accordingly, is it not possible that Berosus, writing long after 
the event, would connect the name Jonah with the primal 
divinity of Nineveh ? 

A suggestion of the possible relation of Oannes and Jonah 
was made by Professor F. C. Baur as early as 1837, and it has 
been many times repeated since then ; but the mistake in every 
case has been that of supposing, or of taking it for granted, 
that the name Oannes occurs in Assyrian story earlier than 
the date of Jonah. Hence the attempt has been made to 
derive Jonah from Oannes instead of Oannes from Jonah, but 
so far (as I am informed by Prof. Dr. Hilprecht) it has been 
impossible to identify Oannes with Babylon’s Assyrian divin- 
ity of the cuneiform inscriptions. On the other hand, the pre- 
servation of the name, Jonah, at the ruins of Nineveh would 
seem to indicate, or to confirm a historic basis for this connec- 
tion. When Xenophon’s army passed the site of Nineveh no 
trace of the city remained. As soon, however, as modern dis- 
coverers unearthed the mound that had for long ages—perhaps 
from the days of Nineveh’s destruction—been known by the 
name of Neby Yunas they found beneath it the ruined palaces 
of the kings of Nineveh. 

These facts are not in themselves conclusive as to the 
question of the historicity of the book of Jonah, but surely 
they ought not to be ignored by scholars who are discussing 
that question, 





THE TRUE BOND OF CHURCH UNION. 
THE Rev. J. M. Cromer, A.M. 
Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, October. 


T might be answered, in a word, that Christ is the only true 

bond of Church Union. But what is made objectively so 

apparent, and which might subjectively obtain general consent, 
would not seem to solve the problem. 

He who so completely ignored all human distinction, and 
who formed the cementing bond by which the disintegrated 
elements, national, social, and religious, of His own time, were 
united in the most fraternal brotherhood,—certainly He, 
about whom the diverse elements gathered, and by whom they 
were crystallized into the Apostolic Church, and who is still 
our recognized Head, is still a sufficient bond for all believers. 
And yet all the overtures we have seen upon the subject of 
Christian unity have seemed to imply and require something 
more, involving either doctrine or polity. 

One might have supposed that somewhere the true spirit of 
such a movement had taken such deep hold as to have brought 
forth an overture having in it some rea/, personal sacrifice. 
Only in such spirit can believers be united. They must give 
up that which differentiates them most from those with whom 
they would unite. 

That advances have been made in the solution of this 
problem none will deny; and that denominational lines are 
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not so strongly drawn seems apparent. But when the real 
pulse of denominationalism is touchrd it seems to beat as 
strongly as ever. We have cometo think that denomination- 
alism is somehow necessary, Or immanent in the nature of 
things, and is, in some way, consistent with Our Lord’s prayer 
for the oneness of His Church, and, strange as it may seem, 
notwithstanding a general concession that there is a sweet 
spirit of brotherhood abroad in the land, the most semszfive 
denominational differences are among and between those of the 
same family name,; and,1 have asked myself the question, 
suppose all the Presbyterian. families should unite, and all the 
Methodist families, and all the Lutheran families, and so 
through the whole list of denominations,—what then? Would 
this not then become a war of giants? Without Christ, pure 
and simple, as the bond, it surely would. Instead of such a 
movement being in the interests of a general union, J de/ieve 
zt would cause a more positive settling around denominational 
standards than is known to Church history. \ am of the hum- 
ble opinion that it is the lust of leadership and dominance in 
this matchless land of ours, that will prove an immovable bar- 
rier in the way of all union. 

The Endeavor Societies of our time have been looked upon 
by some as the visiting angels which would bring the scattered 
flocks of Christ’s fold at least one step toward a common fold; 
but I am constrained to feel that our denominational leaders 
are adopting such diplomatic measures as, if successful, will 
make this glorious movement one of the strongest agencies 
toward a more positive and persistent denominationalism that 
the Christian world has ever witnessed. 

The laymen’s movement calls for special attention. Evi- 
dences are not wanting on every hand of the moving of God's 
spirit. The only question is, how long shall man be able to 
permit its fullest manifestation ? 

This movement is no little reflection upon the clergy, in that 
it is based upon a belief that the clergy, by virtue of their posi- 
tion, environment, etc., are embarrassed in such a work, and 
that if it is ever to be accomplished it must be by the laymen 
We are willing to concede that if Church Union is in any 
large measure a business or commercial problem, our laymen 
are eminently better qualified to solve it than the clergy; but 
if we are correct in placing this movement in the realm of the 
heart, then we cannot see how the stream of spirituality, upon 
which the movement must be borne, can rise higher than its 
fountain-head. 

It was hoped that the key had at last been found which 
would open all hearts to an acceptance of a common basis for 
Church Union. And, strange to say, it was not a creed, not a 
form of worship, not even a confession or pledge of faith, but 
a mere practical question of men and money. This is purify- 
ing the stream and ignoring the fountain. So long as denom- 
inationalism exists as it is, so long will this “ profligate waste 
of Christian resources ” continue. Cure the zsm, and you stop 
the waste. The cause lies back of the realm of the practical. 
Denominationalism is the cause of this “ wasting ” disease. Is 
not the spectacle of a divided Church a far greater hindrance, 
and far more wasteful of the spiritual forces of the Church, 
than the occasional waste of men and money. 

Many good men in all denominations are rejoicing over the 
prospects of the Church coming more closely together, who are 
inwardly congratulating themselves that as this union is 
approached the whole body of Christendom will be found 
heading for their respective standards! 

We desire to emphasize our simple ground, understanding 
now that the ground must commend itself to the many and 
diverse bodies of believers. It is that Christ is and can be our 
only bond. The practical part of this proposition is seen in 
our fellowship with sweet spirits of all denominations. 

There isthis unpleasant fact, however, that we are pained to 
note, viz., that these liberally inclined Christians are not the 
ones who rise most easily to chief seats in the councils of their 
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respective denominations, Let it be printed in DOUBLE 
EMPHASIS, THAT THE LUST OF POWER AND LEADERSHIP WILL 
BE THE LAST DEMON CAST OUT OF A DIVIDED CHURCH. 

But Christ is the only bond of union; because only as Christ 
is magnified in man can man overcome the party spirit; 
because only heart-bonds bind. Christ is the only bond; 
because He is not only the centre, but also the circumference 
of our religion. He is its head, heart, and life. 

The bond must be Christ—His Holy and Divine Person, 
under whom we must unite as under our elder brother. 
Against this bond Hell itself cannot prevail. 

However this union shall be brought about, it cannot be 
established by sentiments on the one hand, nor by a careless 
compromise of truth on the other. 

It is said of Toplady, who was a rigid Calvinist, and of 
Wesley, who was a zealous Arminian, that they would not 
commune with each other because of doctrinal differences. 
And yet the former writes, 

** Rock of Ages cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in Thee,” 
while the latter wrote, 
‘* Jesus lover of my soul 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 

One in the riven side of our Lord, the other resting on His 
bosom,—both one in Christ. The question of our union must 
be carried to Christ. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A THREE DAYS’ WAR. 
Cur. VILLADS CHRISTENSEN. 
Fylland Aarhuus, September. 

HE “Three Days’ War,” concerning which every village in 
Jutland has its anecdotes, originated in newspaper 
reports, in days when communications were imperfect and no 
available means existed for immediately testing the accuracy 
of the reports, The events of 1848 were stirring enough in 
themselves, and as the reports about them spread to such out- 
of-the-way places as Jutland they gradually changed complex- 
ion, and assumed the character of vague but disturbing 
rumors. The echoes resounded with rumors of revolution 
and Schleswig-Holstein agitation, of insurrection in Naples and 
Sicily, the fall of the French monarchy, the proclamation of 
the republic, Metternich’s flight, free German institutions, dis- 
turbances in St. Petersburg, uncertain sounds about a state of 
siege in Ireland, barricades in Berlin, etc, Some had heard 
that the students in Kiel had cried, “ Long live the Republic,” 
and knew for certain that Upsala had sung the Marseillaise. 
In Copenhagen, King Christian VIII. was dead, the old Minis- 
try retired, and the Opposition in control of the government, 
while Holstein, supported by Germany, had declared war in 
order to free itself from the hated Danes. Such rumors, more 
or less founded on facts, filled the air and fell in rapid succes- 
sion upon the unsuspecting country people, like lightning from 
a clear sky. They brought confusion, consternation, fear, and 
excitement. They disturbed the mental equilibrium until 
people were ready to believe anything. In this state of excite- 
ment, reports came that 600, some said many more, life prison- 
ers had escaped from Rendsborg jail, and were now spreading 
terror on their way up through the peninsula. Another 
report said that the insurrectionists in Holstein had liberated 
them, provided them with arms, and given them liberty to 
destroy everything Danish in their way. Nobody thought of 
the impossibility of their ever reaching northern Jutland, or of 
their. meeting military opposition. Nor did anyone stop to 
inquire how things were going on in Schleswig, but away up in 
Jutiand, in the country districts, the people at once armed 
themselves with old shotguns, pikes, scythes, etc., and met in 
thousands to repel the invaders. The first printed rumors are 
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froma traveler, “ who brought the ‘terrible news’ that Germany 
had thrown an army of marauders into the Duchies, whence 
they would soon advance on Jutland.” The “terrible news” 
fell into good soil. A few days later the same paper reported 
that the “‘ marauders’ have not yet arrived, but that they may 
be expected at any moment in the heart of Jutland, and that 
the peasants are arming.” The village of Viby, near Aarhuus, 
seems to have been the first to begin arming. In the “Aarhuus 
Stiftstidende,” of March 26th, we read that “the people of 
Viby have armed themselves, and set out night-watchers from 
ten in the evening to four in the morning, and the public 
has been urged to provide for each house a shotgun, if possi- 
ble, or something with which to ‘cut, thrust, or butcher.’” 
The city also provided for a drum, wherewith to call all men to 
arms when and where needed. The city also sent urgent 
appeals to neighboring towns to follow its example in arming 
and watching, “to be ready to meet those villains who threaten 
the country.” On the 29th, Rédding Highschool, the centre 
of everything Danish in North Schleswig, was ready to meet the 
enemy. The church bells were rung, and thousands of peas- 
ants flocked together. To Ribe the news came that Rddding 
had been destroyed by “the marauders”; they therefore bar- 
ricaded all entrances to the town, and prepared their houses 
for attack, carrying paving-stones up on the roofs, ready to be 
thrown down upon the attacking enemy. After awhile news 
came that the report about Rddding was false, and che excite- 
ment was somewhat allayed, but outposts were still set out. 
Kolding sent an appeal for help to Veile, where the church 
bells called all men to arms, and every carriage and cart got 
ready to transport the armed men to Kolding. In eighty wagons 
they left at 10 A.M. They never reached Kolding, for they were 
called back the same morning by a mounted messenger announc- 
ing that Veile was itself threatened by a band of 600 bandits, 
who had “surrounded” the town aud were only a mile away. 
The “brave warriors” returned at once, and a former officer 
in one of the navy departments, and an English major took 
command of them. By midday Horsens knew that Veile 
was in danger—that it had been burned and destroyed. Baron 
Juel-Vind took command, and with an auxiliary force marched 
to Veile, but as he did not meet the enemy, he marched on to 
Foldinbro and took a defensive position at the ferry. While 
there report was brought that Kolding and Veile were safe. 
The ‘‘soldiers” returned, and the war was at an end in these 
parts. ; 

In other parts of Jutland similar rumors were current. The 
“war” lasted three days, March 29, 30, and 31, and affords an 
excellent study for the psychology of nations. No “ marauders” 
were let loose, no “slaves” or “ prisoners” broke out, or were 
let out to prey upon the Danes. Everything beyond the real 
movements of the peasants and their leaders, was imagination 
and empty rumor. In the large work published by the Danish 
General staff on the war 1848-50, the rumor is connected with 
a declaration made hy citizens of Gliickstadt, not even Rens- 
borg, that they could not vouch for the mob not breaking into 
the State prison during the insurrection and setting the pri- 
soners at liberty. 





WANTED—A DEFINITE POLICY. 
C. H. ROCKWELL. Compr. U.S.N. 
United Service, Philadelphia, November. 

HE struggle for commercial supremacy, or even for equal- 
T ity, in commerce, is a war in which the people, not on\y 
of our own land, but of all manufacturing, inventive, and trad- 
ing nations are concerned. 

And commerce requires a navy. A nation is strong for 
peace which has a strong and ready preparation for war, and 
there exists for us the strongest reason for a compact and 
powerful navy, not necessarily for fighting, but fer its conscious 
and moral support to the avocations of peace. 

We sometimes hear loud shouts of the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine,” 
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“ America for Americans,” etc. Not to say anything of the 
show of foreign flags in our great harbors, which is an answer 
to such buncombe, take down the map and see what America 
is, and how it is situated. If we regard the United States as 
America, behold every threatening point off our coasts held by 
foreigners. Our one possession, the barren and harborless 
island of Navassa, which no other nation wanted. 

“Upon the dominions of Her Majesty the sun never sets.” 
Great Britain realizes that every position occupied and held is 
a strong aid to the material prosperity, happiness, and com- 
fort of the nation, and a vantage point whence in time of war 
she can dominate all the avenues of traffic or of inimical 
fleets. 

How is it with us? With an extended and almost defense- 
less coast, with the vast wealth of our greatest commercial 
metropolis helpless before any legalized, maritime buccancer, 
with both eyes shut to safety, pursuing the nimble dollar, we 
are absolutely blind to all that is going on about us, and are 
being rapidly distanced in the commercial warfare abroad, 
while our representatives in Congress oppress all of us at times 
and call it a policy. 

Of the distant commerce with the further Indies we hold 
but a meagre slice, but there is, nearer home, a vast and con- 
stantly increasing market, the control of which we should have 
secured many years ago, but which is quickly being absorbed 
by the far-reaching tentacles of the European octopus. Il 
allude to the Central and South American Republics. 

Reasons, social, political, and economic, would seem to 
demand that all the resources of our statesmanship should be 
applied in that direction. ° 

We have launched a distinctively American enterprise in start- 
ing the Nicaragua canal. Every sentiment of patriotism and 
pride should keep it so; and when it is finished, we should see 
to it that we are strong enough, and aggressive enough, if need 
be, to maintain its neutrality unimpaired, All the highways 
to it are covered by the stations and possessions of foreign 
powers. 

Of the long chain of the Greater and Lesser Antilles we do 
not own one foot. Like a vast snake they stretch out so as to 
cover all approaches, thanks to our supineness in the past, 
Look for a moment at the chart and see how the eastern term- 
inus of the Nicaragua canal lies. British Honduras and Cuba 
to the North, Jamaica to the Northeast. Then follow the line 
east and see where the United States would stand with full 
possession of San Domingo. It is the key to the whole posi- 
tion in the West Indies, and should by every principle of 
national policy, self-preservation, and the good of humanity 
have belonged to us years ago. 

We failed in our negotiations with the ungrateful Hippolyte 
for the Nicholos Mole on the island of Hayti. But Samana 
would be far more valuable, and its possessions would give us 
immense moral and material prestige. 

Adjacent to the northern coast of South America where lies 
the Republic of Venzuela is a chain of beautiful islands— 
namely, Oruba, Curacao and Buen Ayre—belonging to the 
Dutch, and the cluster of reefs, islands, and rocks called Los 
Roques, owned by Venezuela, These islands can doubtless be 
bought at acheap price. In our hands they would give us 
commercial supremacy in these parts so rich in commerce, 
while as strategic points they would be of great value. 

Would-be political seers will tell us that we need no navy, 
and that in any complication that may arise the genius of the 
American people will be found equal to the emergency. 

It is almost too late to believe such trash, when any strong 
fleet can enter Long Island Sound at any time, and lay the 
whole broadside of America under contribution, threaten or 
destroy New York, and find ready and in reach stores of all 
kinds in inexhaustible quantities. All the rest of the coast is 
equally defenseless. 

If we have any pride in our country, if we love our flag and 
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homes, if we hope for a future secure and prosperous, if we 
aspire to become what is our manifest destiny—the mightiest 
nation upon earth—we must, in this our day of unequaled 
prosperity, build a great navy to preserve the peace and to 
secure Our commercial supremacy ; fortify our coasts impreg- 
nably with steel fortifications, armed with the heaviest modern 
guns; elaborate a complete and perfect system of torpedo 
defense, and manufacture vast stores of material to be distrib- 
uted to every point to be defended, ready for instant use; 
improve our inland watercourses, so that defensive implements 
can be concentrated promptly at any point; and foster our 
mercantile marine and shipbuilding interests ; encourage our 
young men to go to sea and to engage in commercial enter- 
prises; stretch out our arms toward the prizes of determined 
effort, and by acute and far-seeing statesmanship secure some- 
thing more than lucrative prizes for the present, in results that 
will enhance the national grandeur in the future, when we 
should indeed be a great nation. 





MULLIGATAWNY. 


JULIEN VINSON. 
Revue de Linguistiqgue et de Philologie Comparée, Paris, Fuly 
to October. 
URING some years there has been many times a discus- 
sion in divers works on French India,—either in the 
lucubrations of the Jacolliots and other fantastic writers or in 
the romances, more serious but not less unjust, signed by 
Joseph Maire—about the mode of making an Indian culinary 
preparation, called water-pepper, but which might be more 
justly entitled fire-water, it being endowed with singularly 
exciting properties. The preparation has been named in the 
vulgar language of Pondicherry mu/'gutaniz, which is cor- 
rectly milgutannir or rather milagunir, that is to say, “ pepper 
water.” The English have corrupted this into mulligatawny. 
It gives its name to a soup which figures at all the great Lon- 
don banquets, especially those of the Lord Mayor and Oriental 
nabobs. 

I have been a long time seeking a recipe for this prepara- 
tion; but, of all the persons of whom I inquired, not one was 
able to give me an exact recipe. I was usually told that 
mulligatawny was ordinary bouillon in which was put some 
curry powder. 

Lately, in arranging in the library of the Asiatic Society the 
Tamil books belonging to the Ariel collection, which was 
bequeathed to the Society in 1855, I came across a treatise on 
cooking Pégasdstiram (Pakac4stra), translated from the 
Telinga by KAagivigvanathamodély and printed at Madras in 
1846. Chapter XII. (pp. 50-54) of this book gives several recipes 
for mzlagunir. | translate three of the simplest for the instruc- 
tion or amusement of amateurs. 

The first of these is labeled pepper-water with tamarinds. 
For it you take an ounce and a quarter of pepper, as many 
grains of ¢wvare?@ (the shrubby clover called cytisus) and some 
leaves of the margosa-tree. Parch these with fat in a spoon ; 
then crush them well on a stone, sprinkled with curry. Mix 
with water enough and add sufficient salt, then put in the 
compound an ounce and a quarter of tamarind juice. Let the 
whole be cooked until it has boiled three times, then add 
mustard, cummin, and roasted fenugreek. 

A second recipe is: Take five-eighths of an ounce of pepper 
and as many grains of fuvare7, roast them, and mix water with 
them. Add salt and lemon-juice and be 1 the compound. 
During the boiling add mustard, fenugreek, cummin, and a 
handful of the leaves of the margosa. To perfume it, put in 
some branches of morznga and always coriander seeds. 

Still a third method is to put in some fresh water one ounce 
of pepper powder, adding to it some grains of ¢uvarez. Boil 
the compound for an hour and a hali, then add a little tama- 
rind-juice, salt, mustard, and cummin, after having cooked all 
these ingredients in fat, 
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LE CAPITAL, LA SPECULATION, ET LA FINANCE, AU 
XIXe SIECLE. Par Claudio Jannet, Professeur d’Economie 
Politique a l'Institut Catholique de Paris. 8vo, pp. 607. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit, et Cie. 1892. 

{Professor Jannet has been a voluminous author, and his previous books mani- 
fest his thorough equipment for this work. It is not primarily controversial; but 
the author, out of his abundant acquaintance with the subject which he treats, 
takes occasion to refute some of the fallacies of the Socialists. That there isa 
basis of truth in some of the allegations of the Socialists is recognized, but the 
exaggerations in such allegations, and the unwarranted consequences deduced 
from them, are shown, not so much by argument as by a full and plain statement 
of facts. The author is intimately acquainted with the methods of doing business 
in all the leading exchanges of the world, London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and New 
York, He knows all about the personal history of the various persons and firms, 
who have heretofore played, or do now play, an important part on these 
exchanges. In his account of the “ dynasty of the Rothschilds,’’ for instance, he 
mentions that they established a branch at New York, presided over by Mr. 
August Belmont, who, it is noted, was a German Jew, whose name was originally 
Schoenberg, but who, on coming to live in the United States, translated his name 
into French. The book is brought down to the present day, including an Appen- 
dix on “ The Monetary Question in 1892." From the multiplicity of the matters 
treated of in this volume it is difficult to select anything which, in the space at 
command, will give any adequate idea of its wide range, and the completeness 
with which each topic is treated. We have to confine ourselves to the Professor’s 
arguments in opposition to errors current even among those who have no sympa- 
thy with agrarianism, socialism, and collectivism.] 


HE wealth ofa relatively small number of individuals among 
modern peoples in no way makes worse the condition of the other 
members of society, especially of those who own no property. Not 
only are the latter no poorer thereby, but they are able to reap greater 
advantages from their personal labor and aptitudes. Wages are always 
highest in the establishments of the rich. 

Yet, is not the unequal distribution of wealth an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the population, or, in other words, would not a larger 
number of persons be able to live on a given amount of products, if 
goods were equally divided? The Socialists pretend that such is the 
case, and it is a very widely spread prejudice. The best refutation of 
this allegation is assuredly the increase, during a century past, of the 
populations belonging to the group of Occidental civilization, where 
ail the barriers to the rise of individuals have been lowered, and also 
a comparison of the rapid increase, during the same time, with the 
slowness of the increase in the number of mankind in preceding ages. 
The question. however, is sufficiently important to make it worth the 
trouble of resolving it by an economic analysis. 

The most abundant consumption of the rich does not diminish the 
proportional part which the poor may rightly claim in the distribution 
of the general product, save in the measure in which the rich person- 
ally put to a wrong use more products, absorb more food and drink, 
consume more clothing, keep dogs or horses for purposes of luxury. 
Now, this power of personal consumption is limited very narrowly by 
nature itself. The most striking case which in this respect can be 
cited is that of landlords who transform arable lands into hunting 
parks. This case is discussed with much acerbity in England and 
Scotland, where the operation is performed in large proportions, con- 
temporaneously with the fact that the returns from agriculture are 
less than formerly. The Radicals and the brilliant Roman Catholic 
economist, Mr. Devas, demand laws which would prevent proprietors 
from abusing their ownership of land in such a fashion. This per- 
sonal consumption of the rich, however, is but a trifling thing in view 
of the total of national consumption; for, in our time, the rich are 
very few in proportion to the mass of the nation, and, in the matter 
of superfluities, tobacco and alcohol, the two things which the mass 
of the people consume in such vast quantities, are of very much 
greater importance. 

The luxury shown in service, in servants, in manufactured objects, 
silks, furniture and the like, does not in itself injure the mass of the 
population in the least, for the equivalent of the expenditure of the 
rich consumer is found in the wages of servants, in the salaries of 
workmen, in the profits of manufacturers. 

However, a rigorous economist will say, if all human arms and 
all the capitals were employed solely in producing substances not 
costly, a greater number of guests would be able to sit at the banquet 
of life, even though nothing but black broth were served. If this 
argument.were just, it ought to be extended to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, and substitute for the production of meat the culture of cereals, 
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and among these prefer rye to wheat, potatoes and maize to corn, 
which, going on from reform to reform, would bring us to the mode 
of life of the inferior races. Happily the objection contains but a 
small bit of truth. The major part of that superfluity which has 
become so necessary to us, tobacco, sugar, alcohol, silk, is obtained 
from the soil, without prejudice to the production of essential articles 
of food. This results from a better utilization of the forces of nature, 
which is due to a larger employment of capital, to a better combina- 
tion of human forces. The diminution of fallow-land, and intensive 
culture have everywhere gone hand-in-hand with the introduction of 
these products of luxury. It is perfectly true that the formation of 
new capitals is the sine gua non of the development of agriculture, of 
commerce, and of manufactures. 

Political economy has done justice to another prejudice, as widely 
spread as the one of which I have just spoken, and which considers 
luxury the source of the increase of general wealth. Luxury is the 
effect and not the cause. Those who save are more useful to society 
than those who consume, those who accumulate capital than those 
who spend it. That is very certain ; but in human affairs causes and 
effects are closely connected and, in fact, the desire to increase one’s 
enjoyments, the possibility of being able to do that, are the great 
stimulus to the formation of capitals. Now, that is the most important 
interest of a society in a state of progress ; upon that depends abso- 
lutely the increase of population. 

Increased consumption among the people who do not belong to the 
capitalistic class too often takes the gross form of intemperance in 
drinking, of alcoholism, and that is the great obstacle in the way of 
making the first savings which would assure the formation of a home. 
In the higher classes, however, under the influence of democratic cur- 
rents, luxury is not now a real obstacle in the way of creating new 
capitals; for one old family which is ruined, ten new ones spring up 
in their place, as the result of saving.* At this degree of the social 
scale, the great danger of luxury is much less that of being an economic 
nuisance than of being a moral deviation. It, in fact, develops pride, 
dulls the soul, and stifles among those who give themselves up to it 
the spirit of charity. 

The Socialist delegate whom the French Government sent to the 
Conference at Berlin in 1890, the citizen Delahaye, employed the old 
tactics of Karl Marx and Hyndmann, by asserting there that the 
working population of the Middle Ages was much happier than in our 
day. It isa proposition which is always assented to by short-sighted 
conservatives, and aids in making the most dangerous theories 
accepted. 

The truth is that, in the Middle Ages, the artisans of certain cor- 
porations, of which the products were in demand, and the peasants 
who were privileged to use fertile ground in common, had a prosperity 
superior to that of the majority of manual working people in our day; 
but these privileged groups which, in the total of society, held the 
place of the modern dourgeoisie, were but a feeble minority, and you 
cannot infer from their condition that of the mass of the people. 

In opposition to the declaration of Mr. Delahaye in regard to Eng- 
land, Mr. Leone Levi has shown, by irrefutable figures, that during 
thirty years the sum of the revenues of the great fortunes has dimin- 
ished one third, while the total revenue of the lower middle class 
has increased 37 per cent., and the total revenue of the working class 
has increased 59 per cent. The taxes imposed on articles of popular 
consumption have been largely diminished, while those laid on the 
rich and middle classes have been increased. In reality, to-day, 
English workmen who do not smoke and do not use alcoholic drinks 
are almost entirely untaxed. 


What proves conclusively the great fact of the improvement in the 
condition of the people, strictly so called, despite the sufferings of the 
unfortunate persons who are found in the poor quarters of great cities, 
is that, in all countries where capital is considerable, those born in 
that country are not willing todo the hardest kind of work. This 
kind is given up to immigrants who were without work or unfortunate 
in theirown country. Nolonger inthe States of Europe can be raised 
those armies of volunteers which were got together so easily in the last 
century. The people have another ideal of life, and contemporaneous 
emigration is determined as much by the desire of rising in the world as 
by actual suffering. The general unquietness, which in this century has 
taken possession of the working masses in all civilized countries, has 
doubtless moral causes; but it has also been developed in proportion 
to progress attained. Where the people are crushed by suffering they 
remain inert. This is what is demonstrated as well by the observa- 
tion of contemporaneous facts as by the study of historic facts. This 
is why economic progress stands to the development of democracy in 
the relation of cause and effect. 
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AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS; Or, A Peep at the 
World from a Garret, Being the Journal of a Happy Man. From 
the French of Emile Souvestre. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1892. 

{The attic philosopher is supposed to be a man with no other fortune than a 
small clerkship which enables him to live within the narrow limits which separate 
competence from want. He looks from his attic upon society as upon a sea, of 
which he neither covets the riches nor fears the wrecks. But he looks with a 
sympathetic eye, realizing that he is one of the great mass of humanity who 
severally need each other's sympathy and help. He writes a monthly journal of 
what he has seen or thought, or of the stories he has heard. It is the ** Calendar 


of his Impressions ’’ as he is wont to call it. Hear his impressions on the subject 
of Patriotism, as given by his neighbor, an old soldier :] 


oF 4 VERY time I visited him (the old lieutenant) he said something 
+ which remained fixed in my memory. But one day I found 
him quite grave: 

‘** Jerome,’ said he, ‘Do you know what is going on on the fron- 
tier.’ 

‘**No lieutenant,’ replied I. 

‘«* Well,’ resumed he, ‘ our country is in danger.’ 

‘* I did not well understand him, and yet it seemed something to 
me. 

‘** Perhaps you have never thought what your country means,’ 
continued he, placing his hand on my shoulder. ‘It is all that sur- 
rounds you, all that has brought you up and fed you, all that you 
have loved! This ground that you see, these houses, these trees, 
those girls that go along there laughing—this is your country! The laws 
which protect you, the bread which pays for your work, the words 
you interchange with others, the joy and grief which come to you 
from the men and things among which you live—this is your coun- 
try! The little room where you used to see your mother, the remem- 
brances she has left you, the earth where she rests—this is your coun- 
try! You see it, you breathe it everywhere! Think to yourself, my 
son, of your rights and your duties, your affections and your wants, 
your past and your present blessings; write them all under a single 
name, and that name will be your country.’ 

‘*T was trembling with emotion, and great tears were in my eyes. 

‘** Ah! I understand,’ cried I. ‘It is our home in large; it is that 
part of the world where God has placed our body and soul.’ 

‘** You are right, Jerome,’ continued the old soldier; ‘ so you com- 
prehend also what we owe it.’ 

‘** Truly,’ resumed I, ‘‘ we owe it all that we are. It is a question 
of love.’ 

‘** And of honesty, my son,’ concluded he. ‘ The member of a 
family who does not contribute his share of work and of happiness 
fails in his duty, and is a bad kinsman. The member ofa partnership 
who does not enrich it with all his might, with all his courage, and 
with all his heart, defrauds it of what belongs to it, and is a dishonest 
man. It is the same with him who enjoys the advantages of having 
a country, and does not accept the burdens of it; he forfeits his honor 
and is a bad citizen.’ 


‘““* And what must one do, lieutenant, to be a good citizen?’ 
asked I. 

‘** Do for your country what you would do for your father and 
mother,’ said he. 

‘*T did not answer at the moment; my heart was swelling, and the 
blood boiling in my veins; but on returning along the road my uncle’s 
words were, so to speak, written before my eyes. I repeated ‘ Do 
for your country, what you would do for your father and mother.’ 
And my country is in danger; an enemy attacks it while I—I turn 
cups and balls!’ 

‘* This thought tormented me so much all night, that the next day 
I returned to Vincennes to announce to the lieutenant that I had just 
enlisted; and was going off to the frontier. 

‘‘ That is how I became a volunteer under the Republic, before I 
cut my wisdom teeth.” 





ESSAYS IN MINIATURE. By Agnes Repplier. New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co, 1892. 


[A series of fifteen literary and critical essays dealing for the most part with 
books, authors, publishers, etc., the one exception being the ‘‘ Comedy of the 
Custom House.”’ The following?is from the Battle of the Babies.] 


WARFARE has been raging in our midst, the echoes of which 

have hardly yet died sullenly away upon either side of the 
Atiantic. Its first guns were heard in New York, where a modest 
periodical devoted to the training of parents opened fire upon those 
time-honored nursery legends, which are presumably dear to the 
hearts of all rightly constituted babies. The leader of this gallant 
foray protested vehemently against all fairy tales of a mournful or 
sanguinary cast, and her denunciation necessarily included many 
stories which have for generations been familiar to every little child. 
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She rejected Red Riding Hood because her own childhood had. been 
embittered by the evil behavior of the wolf; she would have none of 
Bluebeard because he was a wholesale fiend and murderer; she’ would 
not even allow the pretty Bades in the Wood because they tell a tale 
of cold-hearted cruelty and helpless suffering; while all fierce nar- 
ratives of giants and ogres and magicians were to be banished ruth- 
lessly from our shelves, 

Mr. Andrew Lang, the most light-hearted and conservative of Eng- 
lish critics, took up the cudgels for the condemned story books, argu- 
ing that we cannot take even our earliest steps in the world of litera- 
ture, or in the shaded paths of knowledge, without encountering 
suffering and sin in some shape. ‘‘ Cain,” remarked Mr. Lang, 
‘** killed Abel. The Flood drowned quite a number of people, and 
Henry VIII. was nearly as bad as Bluebeard.” Under the new 
dispensation, 7he Arabian Nights, Pilgrim’s Progress, Paul and Vir- 
ginia, all the dear old nursery favorities must be banished from our 
midst, and the rising generation of prigs must be nourished exclusively 
on Little Lord Fauntleroy and other carefully selected specimens of 
milk-and-water diet. 

As the English guns rattled merrily away in behalf of English tradi- 
tion, they were promptly met by an answering roar from this side of 
the water, and a Boston paper asserted that ‘‘ nowadays, no mother 
tells them (the old nnrsery stories) in their unmitigated brutality.” 
The New England Champion of the milk-and-water school speaks of 
the ‘‘ intolerable misery "—a very strong phrase—which he suffered 
in infancy from having his nurse tell him of the Bades in the Wood; 
while the Scriptural stories were apparently every whit as unbearable 
and heart-breaking. ‘‘ I remember,” he says ‘‘ two children—strong, 
brave man and woman now—who in righteous rage plucked the 
Slaughter of the Innocents out of the family Bible.” This was a rad- 
ical measure, to say the least, and if many little boys and girls were 
to start in to expurgate the Scriptures in such liberal fashion, the holy 
book would soon present a sadly mutilated appearance. 

I believe it is as well to cultivate a child’s emotions as to cultivate 
his manners or his morals, and the first step in such a direction is 
necessarily taken through the stories told him in infancy. How 
admirable was the ‘“‘righteous rage” of Charles Lamb when he 
wanted to buy some of these ‘“‘ brutal fairy stories” for the little 
Coleridges, and could find nothing but the correct and common-place 
literature which his whole soul abhorred. It is true that Bluebeard 
does not teach a lesson of conjugal felicity, and Cinderella is full of 
the world’s vanities, and Puss in Boots is one long record of trium- 
phant effrontery and deception. An honest and self-respecting lad 
would have explained to the king that he was not the Marquis of 
Carabas at all; that he had no desire to profit by his cat’s ingenuous 
falsehoods, and no weak ambition to connect himself with the aristoc- 
racy. Sucha hero would be acredit to our modern schoolrooms, 
Only the children would have none of him, but would turn wistfully 
back to those brave old tales which are their inheritance from a splen- 
did past, and of which no hand shall rob them. 





ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. By Charles Frederick Holder, 
LL.D. With Many Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 1892. 

*T‘HIS work is intended to convey information regarding the zodlogy 

of the Florida reef, imparted in the form of a narrative of personal 
adventure, only in this case the narrative was not invented for the pur- 
pose, but is, the author tells us, the narrative of the actual happenings 
in the daily life of several boys (of whom the author was one), under 
the guidance of a naturalist, who, while a surgeon in the army, and 
stationed at the post, was studying the corals and other animals of the 
reef, and who relied, not a little, upon the young naturalists and 
divers to collect the specimens in which he was interested; specimens 
which, by the way, now enrich the Smithsonian Institution, the 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, and other similar 

institutions of science throughout the country. 

The work is written while the exciting scenes of those days are 
still fresh in the author’s memory, and the shark captures and other 
stirring incidents of the story are narrated with all the enthusiasm of 
the boy naturalist. 

On these actual adventures, as on pegs, is strung a considerable 
mass of scientific information concerning the marine fauna and flora 
of the reef, rendered intelligible to boys by means of numerous illus- 
trations ; and it goes without saying that the place which the author 
has won in science affords ample guarantee of the scientific accuracy 


of the information which he has taken this popular means of com- 
municating. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


New York Evening Post(Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 24. 
—Amherst College, in Massachusetts, has 
thirty-three professors. ‘I wenty-three of them 
favor the election of Grover Cleveland to the 
Presidency, as against seven for Harrison, and 
eighteen of the twenty-three have signed the 
following address: 

With Mr. Cleveland's views on publie questions we 
agree, We admire his courage, his constancy, his pub- 
lic spirit, his studious = of his merely personal 
interests where they conflict with the calls of public 
duty. We remember his tariff message, his pension 
vetoes, and his letter against free silver as conspicuous 
instances of eeogees personal considerations for 
the public good. e therefore urge all our fellow- 
citizens to give Mr. Cleveland their hearty support. 
The significance of this action can be fully 
comprehended only by people who are familiar 
with the history of political parties and the 
attitude towards them of educated men, par- 
ticularly in New England, for a generation 
past. uring the period when the Republican 
party justified its claim to be ‘‘ the party of 
great moral ideas,” it came to attract to itself 
an overwhelming proportion of the educated 
class throughout the North. James Russell 
Lowell, advocating the election of Abraham 
Lincoln in the Atlantic Monthly of 1860, and 
his reélection in 1864, typified the position of 
by far the greater proportion of the lawyers, 
clergymen, and college professors of thirty 
years ago. In Harvard, where Mr. Lowell 
was then a professor, but one member of the 
whole faculty was at that period a Democrat. 
Nowhere was the supremacy of Republicanism 
more pronounced than in Amherst College, an 
institution located ina rural town of western 
Massachusetts. Twenty-five years ago nota 
single professor of the college was a Dem- 
ocrat. The members of the faculty had, of 
course, no selfish interest in political par- 
ties, but they were attracted to the sup- 
port of Republicanism simply by the 
claims which it made upon the _intelli- 
gence and conscience of educated men. 
It is hardly necessary to say that, so far as 
selfish considerations and motives are con- 
cerned, the professors would be moved to con- 
ceal their preference for Cleveland if they 
could not support Harrison. Massachusetts 
is a Republican State. A majority of the 
fathers who send sons to the college are strong 
Republicans. The institution has received 
more and larger gifts from Republicans than 
from Democrats, and among its benefactors 
are Republicans who have acquired their 
wealth through the high tariff system which 
these professors denounce. Only a strong sense 
of duty could impel a body of men thus 
circumstanced to take a step which they 
knew must offend a majority of the supporters 
of the college. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Oct. 24.—This is 
probably the first time in the history of Amer- 
ican politics that a formal attempt has ever 
been made to enlist a New England college in 
the service of a political party. And sucha 
party, too—an organization which in its plat- 
form demands a revival of the old wildcat 
State banks, and, repudiating the uniform 
teaching of Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Webster, and Jackson, 
takes its stand with Calhoun and the Southern 
secessionists on the doctrine that a Protective 
tariff is unconstitutional—an organization 
three-fourths of whose Senators and three- 
fifths of whose Representatives have voted 
within a few months fora free and unlimited 
silver coinage! What kind of men are those 
who would have our New England youth sup- 

rt the tariff principles of the Southern slave- 
ask against the principles of the plat- 
form upon which Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President? They are false guides, these, and 
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that their leadership in political affairs is repu- 
diated by the great body of the college is strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the fact that a census of 
the three upper classes, just taken, shows that 
172 of the young men are Republicans and 52 
Democrats—the followers of Harrison out- 
numbering those of Cleveland three to one. In 
the Senior class, made up of the older and 
more mature men who have sat longest under 
the Faculty’s instruction, the figures are 65 
Republicans to 15 Democrats. ‘This pronun- 
ciamento of the Democratic professors, there- 
fore, not only antagonizes the traditional atti- 
tude of New England, but affronts the very 
constituency which the college represents. 
‘*We admire his courage, his constancy, 
his public spirit, his studious neglect of his 
merely personal interests where they con- 
flict with the calls of public duty.” And all 
this is said of a man whose four years’ 
Administration reeked with corruption; who 
in 1888, and again in 1892, threw all his per- 
sonal influence in favor of a disgraceful 
‘*‘ straddle” of the tariff issue; who, in his let- 
ter of acceptance, gets on both sides of every 
important question he discusses; who even now 
has just consummated a ‘‘deal” with Tammany 
Hall, the most pestiferous gang of political 
thieves and cutthroats in the United States. 
This is the man, is it, who is held up to Am- 
herst students as a model of ‘‘ courage,” ‘‘ con- 
stancy,” and ‘‘ public spirit”? It will take 
something more than the appeal of eighteen 
gentlemen, however respectable and learned, 
to arrest the steady drift of our educated youth 
away from the party of wildcat currency and 
Free Trade toward the party of honest money 
and Protection. The pronunciamento will be 
worthless for this purpose, but unfortunately 
its possibilities of mischief are incalculable. It 
has inexcusably dragged the college into party 
politics, and that fact will be profoundly de- 
plored by all true friends of Amherst. 


Boston Post (Dem.), Oct. 24.—The appeal of 
a large majority of the members of the faculty 
of Amherst College, urging their fellow-citizens 
to give Mr. Cleveland their hearty support, 
marks the great change which has come in 
public opinion in Massachusetts. The most 
conservative, the most thoughtful, the most 
conscientious section of the Republican party 
has deserted that organization and come over 
to the Democracy. It is more correct, perhaps, 
to say that this element has been driven out of 
the Republican party by its corruption and its 
hostility to public interests. The significant 
feature of the Amherst College manifesto is 
the fact that it shows how generally the schol- 
ars of Massachusetts are ranging themselves 
on the side of the people. It is the same thing 
which has been seen at Harvard, at the Insti- 
tute of Technology, and at other institutions 
of learning. It isan alliance of the intellect 
of the country with the bone and sinew, and it 
will be invincible, 


— 


REPORTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES—HARRISON 
SENTIMENT PREDOMINANT. 


The New York Wor/d (Dem.) last Tuesday 
printed dispatches from many special corre- 
spondents upon the political preferences of the 
professors connected with prominent colleges. 
We summarize the Wor/d’s reports. 

Harvard.—More than four fifths of the pro- 
fessors are for Cleveland. President Eliot has 
made a number of speeches in his behalf. 

Williams.—‘' When Garfield was a candidate 
for President every member of the faculty 
voted for him with the exception of Prof. 
Arthur L. Perry, the political economist, who 
has always been a true-blue Democrat. Next 
November not more than three of the number, 
provably only two, will cast their votes for 
Harrison.” 

Yale.—‘‘ The Cleveland men on the faculty 
of Yale outnumber the Harrison men four to 
one.” 

Stevens Institute.—Republicans, 9; Demo- 
crats, 7. ‘‘ Three of the Democrats are recent 
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converts and will vote the Democratic nationa} 
ticket this year for the first time.” 

Columbia,.—‘‘ It is pretty well known that 
the professors in Columbia College are Demo- 
crats asarule, But they don’t talk about it as 
professors,” 

Bowdoin, —*' Of the thirteen professors, com- 
posing the faculty of Bowdoin College, eight 
are Republicans and five Democrats. In 1888 
the faculty contained ten Republicans and 
three Democrats, while in 1884 there was not 
a single man of Democratic faith on the 
faculty. The changes have come from the ad- 
vent of new men to replace others. No 
changes of political faith have taken place 
among the members who have been here four 
years.” 

Dartmouth.—Republicans, 14; Democrats,’2; 
Mugwumps, 7. 

Colby.—Republicans, 9; Democrats, 2; in- 
different, 2. 

Bates. —All for Harrison. 

Lehigh.—Ten of the thirteen professors are 
for Cleveland. 

Lafayette.—Republicans, 20; Democrats, 3. 

Pennsylvania. — Seven Republicans, one 
Democrat, and one Independent. 

Dickinson.—Republicans, 7; Democrats, 3; 
Prohibitionist, 1. 

Princeton.—No definite information. 

Rutgers. —Republicans, 11; Democrats, 4; 
undecided, Ir. 

Cornell.—Republicans, 29; Democrats, 17; 
Mugwumps and doubtful, ro. 

Syracuse.—A Republican stronghold. It is 
believed that only two or three of the twenty- 
four professors will vote for Cleveland. 

Rochester.—About evenly divided between 
Cleveland and Harrison, with one Prohibi- 
tionist. 

Michigan.—'‘ The best authorities say thata 
majority of the faculty are Republicans. 
President Angell will not state his political 
views publicly. It is said he voted for Cleve- 
land in 1888, but that he will vote for Harrison 
this fall.” 

Virginia.—All for Cleveland except one, 
who is a Prohibitionist. 

St. Johns.—Democrats, 6; Republicans, 3; 
Prohibitionist, 1; Independent Republicans 
(both for Cleveland), 2; non-voter, 1. 

Massachusetts Institute of  Technology.— 
Cleveland, 14; Harrison, 8; Independent, 3; 
uncertain, 8. 

7ufts.—Harrison, 15; Cleveland, 8. 

Annapolis Naval Academy.—About three- 
fifths are Democrats. 





THE IRISH VOTE. 


New York Irish World (Rep.), Oct. 22.—We 
have not lost confidence in the spirit of man- 
hood and sense of self-respect of our Irish- 
American citizens. We delieve there is a limit 
to their endurance of insult and malicious in- 
jury. The time has come and the opportunity 
is at hand for them to teach the bigots and 
pro-British conspirators who are now in con- 
trol of the Democratic party a salutory lesson. 
We believe that a sufficient number will see 
their duty as we see it to adminster that whole- 
some lesson on election day. 


New York Tablet (Irish Rep.), Oct. 22.—Mr. 
M. V. Gannon, President of the Irish National 
League of America, comes forward to say that 
the Irish are not inclined toward supporting 
the Republican party in its tariff policy, or in 
anything else; that in 1884 they were attracted 
by the personality of Blaine solely, and that 
they are all now, as they should be, good and 
faithful servitors of the Democracy. Mr. Gan- 


non strangely overlooks the fact that in 1888 


President Harrison not only held the *‘ Blaine 
Irish” vote of 1884, but increased it hand- 
somely; and if the fact were not evident that 
President Harrison still holds it, and will fur- 
ther increase it, what is the necessity of mak- 
ing so much ado concerning Mr. Blaine’s few 
words to those voters? The Irish race in the 
United States are intelligent, independent, and 


patriotic, and can never again be bought and. 
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‘sold or ‘‘ claimed” by this or that party, irre- 
-spective of principles and politics. If the 
Democratic leaders and writers were less ob- 
stuse they would recognize this fact and so save 
themselves much futile labor. 


Boston Republic (Irish Dem.), Oct. 22.—Mr. 
Blaine should know, if he does not know al- 
ready, that only the ‘‘ professional Irishmen” 
are swayed in their action in American politics 
by appeals to prejudices against England. The 
great conservative, thoughtful mass of citizens 
of Irish lineage vote as Americans upon Amer- 
ican questions, and they cannot be switched off 
by Mr. Blaine, or Mr. Egan. or anybody else. 
Mr. Egan’s connection with American politics 
has always been regarded with suspicion. In 
1884 he was the chosen head of the Irish-Amer- 
ican societies organized in this country for the 
purpose of aiding the Irish in Ireland to secure 
the benefits and blessings of self-government. 
These societies were made up of Democrats 
and Republicans. ‘There was no relation be- 
tween their views on American politics and their 
patriozic endeavors in behalf of the land of their 
fathers. Mr. Egan pledged his word in Boston, 
after his election at the Faneuil Hall Convention 
that he would keep the organization free from 
the entanglements of American political con- 
tests. Three weeks later he declared for 
Blaine for President, and made an effort to 
swing the whole body of Natignalists into line. 
In 1888 he followed the same course, and he 
was sent to Chili as a reward for his services. 
He has been called home now to whip the 
** Trish vote” into the Republican camp, and 
Mr. Blaine plainly tells him that he must do it. 
Neither Mr. Blaine nor Mr. Egan, nor both 
combined, can carry the ‘‘ Irish vote” around 
and deliver it tothe highest bidder. The man 
who insinuates such a thing insults the intelli- 
gence, the patriotism, and the independence of 
the millions of men of Irish extraction who are 
citizens of this country. Mr. Blaine has posed 
as the ‘‘ friend of the Irish.” But he affronts 
them deeply by publicly proclaiming his belief 
that they can be dragooned into a certain 
political course by a man who has allied him- 
self with the plunderers and plutocrats for 
political gain. The ‘‘ Irish vote” is not for 
sale nor to let; and Mr. Egan has no mort- 
gage on it. 


Boston Pilot (Irish Dem.) Oct. 22. — Mr. 
Blaine’s interest in the welfare of the Irish 
people is touching though tardy. It is a pity 
that it was not manifested when it would have 
been more useful to them, during his first term 
as Secretary of State under President Garfield. 
He might have displayed it to good effect also 
when he visited the Old World, a few years 
ago,-and hobnobbed with ‘‘ their former op- 
pressors,” after hastily leaving Dublin in order 
to avoid a demonstration in his honor gotten 
up by some Irish Nationalists who did not 
know him as well as he is known on this side of 
the Atlantic. Remembering Mr. Blaine’s pain- 
ful lack of interest insuch subjects even longer 
ago, in the troublous Knownothing days, 


Irish- Americans may be pardoned for doubting | 


the sincerity of his professions now, three 
weeks before electionday. There are individ- 
uals who are sometimes called ‘‘ annual Irish- 
men.” Mr. Blaine’s solicitude for the Irish 
people is not even annual—is is barely quad- 
rennial at most. The Irish vote about which 
he is soconcerned will not be cast in favor of 
Free Trade; for Free Trade is not an issue in 
the campaign, and if it were it would be the 
most chimerical of issues, since it would be 
morally impossible for any Administration to 
establish such a policy in the face of existing 
business conditions. The present revenues of 
the nation are none too large for its current 
necessary expendititures, Any material re- 
duction of them would result in immediate and 
overwhelming disaster. Mr. Blaine knows 
this as well as anybody—as everybody, barring 
a few purblind closet philosophers and raw 
college boys, must know it. There are Free 
Traders in theory, no doubt, just as there are 
cranks who believe all taxation unjust ; but 
they have no more influence on serious political 
affairs than a fly has on a fly-wheel, Mr. 
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deceive the intelligent Irish-American voters, 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Oct. 24.—The 
Cleveland Democrats appear to regard the 
Irish-American voters very much as Falstaff 
did his recruits, ‘‘ food for powder, they’l! fill 
a pit (a ballot-box) as well as better.” ‘The 
appointment of Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt as 
the Treasurer of the National Democratic 
Committee gives color to this impression. 
Mr. Roosevelt has embalmed his opinion of 
the Irish in a book. He says ‘‘ the inhabitants 
of the Emerald Isle are certainly a magnifi- 
cent race, especially when their biographers 
want to run for Alderman, and if they did not 
lie, steal, cheat, rob, and murder, get drunk, 
perjure themselves, quarrel and fight, they 
would be almost as good as other nations.” 
Mr. MacVeagh supplements this by a totally 
uncalled for onslaught upon Minister Pat- 
rick Egan, who is, all things considered, 
the most distinguished representative 
his race at present in America. Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s excuse for his attack is the vile 
abuse heaped upon Mr. Egan by the Cleve- 
land press when he was first appointed to 
represent the United States in Chili. ‘The 
basis for this vilification was the fact that Mr. 
Egan was an Irish patriot who had served his 
native country with zeal before he came to 
America, and hence would not be acceptable 
to the English who were supposed to exert a 
preponderating influence upon Chilian affairs. 
It must be said in justice that these men and 
papers which so outrageously defame the Irish 
belong, with rare exceptions, to what is known 
as the exclusive Cleveland wing of the Democ- 
racy, and they have taken their cue from Mr. 
Cleveland, who showed during his Administra- 
tion as President such a curious weakness for 
everything British, and such apathy whenever 
there was a possibility of exhibiting practical 
sympathy for the Irish. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Oct. 24.—In 
the present Home Rule representation in the 
House of Commons there is not one Protec- 
tionist. Not one of them, if Ireland should 
become entirely independent, would wish to 
change the existing economic policy. The 
reason is that the industrial and commercial 
interests of Great Britain and Ireland are iden- 
tical, and experience has confirmed the wisdom 
of Free Trade. Hence Protectionists in Ire- 
land are asscarce assnakes. Every intelligent 
American citizen of Irish birth can treat only 
with contempt and disdain the shabby partisan 
attempts to influence the decision of living 
political questions in this country by seek- 
ing to confuse them with dead or dy- 
ing historical questions in Ireland. No 
one more quickly recognized the baseness 
of this kind of politics than did Mr. Blaine 
himself when he obeyed his best impulses. In 
|a speech in Portland on June 1, 1886, the ex- 
| Secretary of State earnestly admonished the 
Irish-Americans to regard themselves not as 
Irishmen, but as citizens of this Republicalone, 
and not to drag the Irish question into our 
political conflicts. He told his Irish-born fel- 
low-citizens that they should brand asan enemy 
of the cause of Home Rule every man who 
should seek to use it for promoting personal or 
party ends. They have anticipated this advice, 
and the brand will indelibly stick to all who 
may deserve to wear it. 





Dispatch from New York, Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.), Oct. 26.—Wayne MacVeagh’s attack 
upon Patrick Egan has caused more surprise 
here than did his public anouncement that he 
had turned his coat. It seemed to the managers 
of the Republican canvass that MacVeagh had 
gone a long distance out of his way as a con- 
vert to make this attack. In the National 
Democratic Committee there is the gravest 
alarm over news that has been brought to them 
of the effect of MacVeagh’s accusations, and in 
order that I might verify reports which have 
been carried to Chaitman Harrity, I went to 
one who had the capacity to give information. 
I found Mr. P. J. O'Kelly, who is a man of 
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Blaine’s appeal is characteristic and will not ithe highest authority in the American Branch 


of the Land Leaguers, and who was a delegate 
from New York State to the latest conven- 
tion. I asked Mr. O'Kelly if any political re- 
sults could follow MacVeagh’s attack upon 
Egan, and I was not prepared for the swift- 
ness or indignation with which he made his 
reply. Said he: ‘‘ I am safe in saying that the 
attack of MacVeagh upon Egan will result 
in an accession to the Republican vote of 
from 20,0C0 to 30,000 Irish-Americans in New 
York State. It will also increase the Republi- 
can vote in other States. I know what the 
feeling is. The indignation is intense. Mr. 
Egan has been most unfairly attacked—attacked 
on the stump by Mr. MacVeagh,—and he can- 
not shield himself behind the subterfuge that 
he is only repeating what he has read some- 
where. The man who repeats a slander cir- 
culates it, and in law it is no justification for a 
man who is sued for slander to say that some 
one else told him. Neither will it be in poli- 
tics. Mr. Egan’s accounts as Treasurer have 
| been found correct to the last penny, and I do 
| not believe that Irish-Americans will calmly 
submit to hearing Mr. Egan accused of dis- 
honesty. There has been some gossip about 
| mismanagement of a certain fund, but that is 
ithe Parnell fund, so-called, and the stories 
| which have crept out about it were due simply 
| to the fact that it was locked upin Paris. With 
| that fund Mr. Egan had nothing to do.” 

** Are you speaking now only from impres- 
| sion or from actual knowledge of what is pro- 
| posed to be done?” 

‘* T speak from knowledge, although I can- 
not, of course, go further into details, I can 
| illustrate, however, the swiftness and certainty 

with which our friends are able to move by 
| referring to the campaign of 1884. At that 
|time we had a good many Irish-American 
| clubs, the members of which were pledged to 
| vote for Mr. Blaine for President. We be- 
| lieved’that he was a better friend of the Irish 
| cause than Mr. Cleveland. On the morning 
jafter Mr. Burchard made his now famous 
|** Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” speech, I 
predicted that it would cost Mr. Blaine 15,000 
votes in New York City, and I knew what I 
was talking about. Before night of that day 
circulars had been sent to every club in the 
State, and twelve hours later these clubs had 
disappeared. ‘There were certainly 15,000 
votes for Mr, Blaine thus lost. Now I cannot 
tell what the means are which will be taken to 
bring MacVeagh’s attack upon Egan before 
our friends, but you may be certain that they 
will be as swift and sure as they were in 1884.” 





Memphis Appeal-Avalanche (Dem.), Oct. 22. 
—The Indianapolis Journal is Mr. Harrison's 
personal organ. Its proprietor, Mr. New, en- 
joys the most lucrative office under the present 
Administration. Its managing editor became 
|}and is now Mr. Harrison's private secretary. 
The fact that the Journa/ and other Republican 
| Papers are now telling the Irish that the Dem- 
Pperer party is hostile to them, and to the 
| 
| 





Catholic Church, has caused the Indianapolis 
Sentinel to cull from the back numbers of Mr. 
Harrison’s organ the following tributes to the 
Irish and their religion : 


‘*The disreputable Irish police force.""—May 17, 


5. 

** One thousand dollars went to Chicago last night to 
bring down fresh hordes of Irish—the scum of 
Chicago.’’—A pril 27, 1875. 

“The flannel-mouthed, hair-teethed, web-footed 
Irishmen with fins on their legs.”’—April 22, 1875. 

** Blear-eyed Irishmen,’’—April 29, 1875. 

* Irish bovines.’’—April 30, 1875. 

“ Irish bullies.’’—A pril 30, 1875. 

* Hibernian shorthorns.’’—April 30, 1875. 

* Milesian bullocks.’"’—May 4, 1875. 

** Celtic steers.”’—May 4. 187s. 

“Neither the numbers, the wealth, nor the per- 
sonal merits of the Catholics of this city entitle them 
to such representation in its government.’’—May 3, 
1875 


‘ee 


The papal pot is not pure.’’—May 8, 187s. 

“ The American people have seldom been treated to 
a grander piece of flummery than that which occurred 
in New York yesterday. ‘The occasion was the inau- 
guration of Cardinal McCloskey, or, as it is more loft- 
ily phrased, the confertirg of the berretta, The ber- 
retta is a little fantastic cap worn by the Cardinals 
when on duty, and the presentation ot this gorgeous 








toy was accomplished by as much fuss and feathers as 
might characterize the transfer of the kingdom or the 
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inauguration of a President. Bishops and archbishops, 
ts and prelates, deacons and sub-deacons, thuri- 
ers and cross-bearers, with heaven only knows how 
many other representatives of priestcraft and theoc- 
racy, participated in the mumbo jumbo. Candles were 
b , censers swung, masses sung, and an infinite 
amount of tomfoolery indulged in. It is surprising 
that full-grown men can bring themselves to play such 
nonsensical games in this enlightened age and country, 
but it is at least consoling to think that very few of the 
performers were Americans.’’—April 28, 1875. 


We do not fancy that Irish-Americans will 


find anything in these selections from Mr.’ 


Harrison’s organ, or in the complimentary 
remarks of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, which will 
encourage them to vote for the nominees of 
the Republican party. In such criticisms as 
the Democratic press has made on Egan, it 
has handled him purely as an official of the 
United States, not asa man. ‘The Republican 
press, on the contrary, has departed from the 
distinction, and has condemned Egan because 
he is an Irishman, and has also condemned the 
Irish by the wholesale, and brought a general 
indictment against the Catholic religion. So, 
if our Irish-American and Catholic voters are 
to consider personal grounds in deciding which 
way they will vote, we do not see how they 
can hesitate to support the Democratic ticket. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S BURCHARD. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 26.—The 
Democratic managers know by this time that 
they made a stupid blunder when they called 
to their platform in this town so indiscreet a 
speaker as Wayne MacVeagh. As his son was 
Mr. Cleveland’s law partner, and as he was 
himself intimately associated with the Demo- 
cratic candidate in business and professional 
relations, his declarations of hostility to Re- 
publican principles could be easily explained 
from self-interested motives, and consequently 
would not influence men of independent views. 
Moreover, the zeal of a convert is always dan- 
gerous, since it is not directed by moderation 
and prudence. As soon as Mr. MacVeagh 
found himself confronted by a Democratic 
audience in Cooper Union he deliberately 
insulted the great mass of  Irish-Ameri- 
can voters by a wanton and _ unjustifiable 
assault upon the ex-Treasurer of the Land 
League and the American Minister to Chili. 
The British Minister was Mr. Cleveland’s 
Burchard in 1888. Mr. MacVeagh is his 
Burchard this time. Mr. Egan was the inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Parnell and the Treasurer 
of the Land League. Honored with the con- 
fidence of all the leaders of the Irish move- 
ment, he was intrusted with a large fund to 
which Irishmen had contributed in every 
quarter of the world. He gave his time and 
services gratuitously for three years to this 
trust, and managed the fund with such business 
Sagacity that $23,000 was added to it from 
interest on investments. When he resigned 
his office, the auditors, Mr. Dillon, the Rev. 
Eugene Sheehey, and Mr. Harris, certified that 
every item of expenditure had been fully ac- 
counted for, and that his accounts had been 
kept in the most systematic and businesslike 
manner. This is the man whom Mr. MacVeagh 
has ventured to introduce to a Democratic 
audience as a swindler and a fugitive from 
criminal justice, and whose appointment to the 
diplomatic service ‘‘ was an insult to Chili” 
and ‘‘also an insult to every self-respecting 
Irishman in the United States.” It was not 
President Harrison who insulted self-respect- 
ing Irishmen by appointing to office and reso- 
lutely supporting a man who, as Treasurer of 
the Land League and Président of the Irish 
National League of America, had commanded 
the confidence of men of his race at home and 
abroad. It is this intimate business associate 
of Mr. Cleveland who has wantonly affronted 
Irish-American voters by his coarse and male- 
volent assaults upon Minister Egan. 





HARRISON’S PERSONALITY. 


Washington Post (Ind.-Rep.), Oct. 22.—Our 
Democratic friends are hardly consistent in 
the matier of their attitude toward Mr. Har- 
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rison. In the amazing cartoons which consume 
space on their front pages they delight in rep- 
resenting the President as an absurd little 
midget lost in a gigantic hat of very ancient 
vintage. In the powerful literary efforts 
which cause their editorial columns to glow, 
and in the campaign windbursts, which 
throw th, stoutest stumps into a_ tremble, 
they picture him as a ruthless tyrant, a 
wicked conspirator, a formidable foe to free 
institutions. There is a lack of concord- 
ance here. The least exacting of men must 
wonder how it is that whilst Democratic news- 
papers out West portray Mr. Harrison as a 
squirming pigmy, just able to see over his 
grandfather’s hat, Attorney-General Hensel, 
of Pennsylvania, denounces him to a great 
gathering of New Jersey Democrats as the 
organizer of a diabolical plot against the liber- 
ties of the American people. As we Say, this 
is not consistent. Mr. Harrison cannot be 
both a laughing-stock and a terror, a farce and 
a five-act tragedy, a Hudibras and a Cromwell, 
a Flibbertigibbet and a Marlborough. The 
silly little mannikin of the Democratic cartoons 
is not eligible for duty as a deep-dyed con- 
spirator. The smirking runt who rattles in his 
ancestor’s Sunday hat cannot be turned into a 
callous despot by campaign sleight-of-band. 
Our Democratic friends succeed merely in mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous. The fact is, 
that Mr. Harrison is, in all respects 
of manhood, force, courage, self-reliance, 
and intellectual attainment, the peer of 
any of his predecessors in the executive 
chair of this great nation. He is not to be be- 
littled in the estimation of sensible and fair- 
minded men. Democrats dislike and oppose 
him, to be sure; but not because he is weak, 
and insignificant, and contemptible. They do 
so because he is strong, shrewd, and formid- 
able. He has given the country an Adminis- 
tration notable for its dignity and patriotic 
conservatism and high integrity of purpose. 
Mud may be thrown, but it will not stick. — If 
Mr. Harrison should meet defeat next month 
it will not be on account of his incompetency 
or his absurdity. Our Democratic friends may 
be quite sure of that. 





THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
REPUBLICAN VIEWS. 


New York Trebune (Rep.), Oct. 25.—In 
New York, where the struggle is fiercest and 
the stake greatest, the party of Cleveland is 
the party which stands convicted by public 
opinion and by the courts of justicé of a mon- 
umental theft of power, by means of which 
alone it hopes to maintain its supremacy in the 
State and dominate the nation. Against the 
corrupt and audacious combination which con- 
ceived and carried out this plot, and which is 
now pretending a docile allegiance to a dis- 
credited leader whom it intends to own and 
use, the Republicans of New York are com- 
pactly and confidently arrayed. Their appeal 
is to the honest instincts and judgment of 
every good citizen. It will not be made in 
vain. 


Letter from Albany, Boston Transcript (1nd.- 
Rep.), Oct. 20.—In 1888, Harrison ‘‘ came 
down to Harlem River” with 85,000 majority. 
There was then a full Republican vote in the 
interior counties; it is widely believed that the 
Republican majority was swelled by the ab- 
stention or the treachery of Hill’s following. 
This year the supporters of the Senator, from 
their leader downward, are at least professedly 
supporting Mr. Cleveland. There has cer- 
tainly been no overt act of treachery on their 
part; there has been but one ground for suspi- 
cion—the endorsement by the Democratic 
State Committee of the Republican nominee 
for Chief Justice in order, it is said, that 
there might be no contest for a State office, 
and so disloyalty might be hidden. Nay 
more, it is the testimony of most im- 
partial observers who have been much 
about the State, confirmed, too, bv local 
newspapers, that to all outward seeming the 
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Democracy in the interior is united and zeal- 
ous. Call it, if one chooses, a matter of cold, 
commercial calculation, admit that Hill and his 
followers see that their political future, their 
control of the Democratic oraganization in the 
State depends largely upon their fidelity inthe 
present campaign. Grant the most selfish of 
motives, if we will. If their votes are cast for 
Cleveland their purpose little affects the prac- 
tical result of the election. ‘The organization 
of the Democracy in the interior of the State, 
so far as Hill controls it, is as admirable as his 
political shrewdness can make it. In some of 
the counties, in Buffalo for example, the sup- 
porters of the Syracuse Convention are well 
equipped for the campaign. Both wings of the 
party are said to be working now harmoniously 
and loyally. So far as my observation goes, so 
far as printed evidence has come to me, I see 
no reason to doubt the truth of this unity. 
And yet there is reason to believe that the 
Republican managers rely to some extent upon 
disaffection, if not upon open treachery, among 
the followers of Hill. Moreover, to write in 
all frankness, the Republicans are likely to 
need this aid. If observation and concurrent 
testimony point to a united Democracy, they 
indicate still more clearly Republican apathy. 
Strongly partisan journals admit the indiffer- 
ence of the Republicans in. the towns and vil- 
lages of the State—an indifference greater than 
in any campaign of recent years. By day and 
by night they do not cease to warn against it. 
Republican politicians in their soberer speech 
acknowledge that it is against this apathy that 
they are striving. There are beautiful predic- 
tions here and there of Republican ‘‘ land- 
slides” and ‘‘ tidal waves” in the interior of the 
State; and yet, when one takes county by 
county, there are few who can speak with any 
authority to affirm that the Republican major- 
ities will be greater than they were in 1888. 
In many counties, if fair-minded observers are 
trustworthy, Republicans concede that as the 
situation now is, their majority will be less by 
200, by 500, by even a thousand than it was 
four years ago. I know for myself that in 
some of the eastern counties Republicans ad- 
mit small losses, even in manufacturing towns 
whose p.osperity is alleged to rest upon the 
permanence of the McKinley tariff. The 
Democrats of the interior of the State may not 
be enthusiastic; but they are certainly less 
apathetic than the Republicans. There is good 
reason to believe that within the past four 
years there has been a growing tendency to 
political independence, especially among the 
younger voters in the towns of the State. ‘The 
farmers apparently have lapsed into placid 
indifference. To recall the one class, to arouse 
the other, seems to be the chief aim of the Re- 
publican campaign in the interior of New 
York. Unless this apathy is dispelled, Har- 
rison’s majority above the Harlem must ap- 
parently be materially less than it was in 1888. 
It can decline but slightly, if at all, and yet 
bring victory. 


Philadelphia Ledger (ind.-Rep.), Oct. 24.— 
New York, if not absolutely the closest, is the 
most doubtful State of all. In 1884 there was 
a difference of only nine one-hundredths of one 
per cent. between the party votes. The small 
change required was effected in 1888, when the 
State was turned to Harrison, the Republicans 
getting 49.10 percent. of the vote, and the 
Democrats 48.01, a difference of little more 
than I percent. It is worth noting in this con- 
nection that the Democratic vote fell off very 
little, though the Republicans gained one per 
cent., the main loss per cent. falling on the 
third parties, Ina State polling a million and 
a half of votes, with great centres of popula- 
tion like New York and Brooklyn, it is mani- 
fest that purely local causes might be sufficient 
to turn over enough votes to change the result 
one way or the other, though the remainder of 
the State should stand steadfast in party ranks. 
It is impossible to canvass such a big State 
closely enough to determine its probable vote 
where the margin is so small. A child can 
guess quite as well as Chairman Carter or 
Chairman Harrity what the result will be, un- 
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less there should be signs of a political revo- 
lution. 





CAMPAIGN ASPECTS. 
THR SUMMONING OF QUAY. 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 25.—A 
comprehensive and dominating mind must be 
had at the Harrison and Reid headquarters, or 
the morning of Nov. g will be the gloomiest 
that ever dawned on the tariff-for-protection- 
with-incidental-revenue party. Quay brings a 
mind of that stamp under his hat. He will set 
it in operation at headquarters. He comes for 
no call of ceremony or friendly visit. He comes 
for business and to stay. In the two remain- 
ing weeks of the canvass he must reconquer 
the ground from which Messrs. Carter and 
Hackett have been driven and win again the 
battle they bave already lost. It is a forlorn 
hope, but somebody had to undertake it, and 
Quay is far and away the best man for the 
job. The methods and the resources of 
Quay are perfectly known to his adversaries. 
‘** The matchless skill, cool head, and wonder- 
ful courage ” of Dorsey in the Indiana contest 
of 1880, the division of ‘‘ floaters into blocks of 
five,’ counseled by Dudley in his letter to the 
Indiana County Chairmen in 1888, and the 
service that will ‘‘ call for the exercise of cau- 
tion and the ability to keepa secret,” hinted at 
by Chairman Hackett in his famous confiden- 
tial circular of Sept. 2o—all these arts, and 
many more, are known and practiced by Quay. 
A great fund is histo work with. The pres- 
tige of his successful financial negotiations at 
Gravesend, and in Brooklyn four years ago, 
will inspire his fellow-Republicans with confi- 
dence, and him with the ambition to surpass 
former achievements. The experienced David 
Martin is at his elbow. He will buy enough 
States to elect Mr. Harrison or bankrupt the 
campaign treasury in the attempt. 


New York Press (Rep.), Oct. 26.—The visit 
of Senator Quay to New York was not a new 
evidence, as the Democratic leaders, judging 
from the utterances at the Cleveland head- 
quarters, assume, of his loyalty to the Repub- 
lican ticket. Mr. Quay has been in constant 
correspondence with Chairman Carter, and 
has given him much detailed advice about the 
campaign, especially as to its conduct in New 
York and Indiana, and other States which are 
classed as doubtful. Yesterday morning Gen- 
eral Clarkson called upon his associate in the 
campaign of four years ago. The meeting 
between Mr. Quay and Mr. Clarkson was ex- 
tremely cordial. It was arranged that Mr. 
Quay should meet some of the Republican 
leaders at national headquarters at 4:30 P. M. 
At that hour Senator Quay, accompanied by 
his son Richard, arrived at headquarters and 
for more than an hour was in confer- 
ence with Chairman Carter, General Clark- 
son, Mr. Manley, Secretary McComas, Thomas 
Dolan of Philadelphia‘and Chairmen Hackett 
and Brookfield of State and County Commit- 
tees. ‘The situation was discussed in detail and 
especial consideration was given to New York. 
Mr. Quay gave his views fully as to what ought 
to be done in order to get out the full Repub- 
lican vote in the Republican country districts, 
and as to how to hold down the corrupt Tam- 
many majority in New York City. Mr. Quay 
disclosed fully to Mr. Carter all the means he 
had adopted four years ago for keeping watch 
upon Democratic schemes to corrupt the ballot. 
The conference also discussed the effect of the 
new system of voting in this State, and the 
changes in the electoral laws made by the last 
Legislature. The complete control over the 
electoral machinery given to the Democratic 
authorities would be offset, Mr. Quay told Mr. 
Carter, by the work of Federal Supervisors and 
Marshals. He wassatisfied that methods could 
be devised to prevent the corrupt use of the 
aa given the Democrats by the State 
aw. 


THE APATHY. 


New York Herald (Ind.), Oct. 26.—In our 
Opinion the supposed apathy is apparent, not 
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|real. This is shown by the heavy registration 
where registration has been held. The popu- 
lar calmness is not indifference. It is the 
silence of conviction. It indicates that the peo- 
ple are doing more thinking and Jess shouting. 
It means that they have their own opinions of the 
issues submitted to them and that, like jurors 
who have made up their minds, they care little 
for stump speeches and party tracts. Indeed, 
the most significant and encouraging aspect of 
the matter is that it indicates the dawn of anew 
era in American politics. In olden times the 
common means of winning votes and carrying 
elections were the eloquence of campaign ora- 
tors, the literature of political documents, 
monster meetings, hurrah processions, etc. 
But these forces have grown less com- 
mon and less potent as railroads and tel- 
egraphs have multiplied and daily news- 
papers have increased in number and 
quality and decreased in price. If the press 
has not wholly supplanted the stump speech 
and the campaign tract, it has obviously dis- 
counted their influence. Never weré the mass 
of American voters more intelligent and better 
read than to-day. Never were they more dis- 
posed to think and decide for themselves, and 
hence never less to be gulled by appeals to 
passion and ignorance, by demagogism and 
worked-up enthusiasm, by brass bands and 
bunting. This tendency is what the so-called 
apathy means. It is illustrated by the dis- 
cussion of prices and wages. In no previous 
campaign has greater stress been laid on these 
topics by politicians, and in none has more 
apparent unconcern been shown by voters. 
Why ? Because voters know more on the sub- 
ject than the vote-seekers presuming Lo instruct 
them. Party organs and Protection tracts have 
bristled with figures designed to convince 
workingmen that wages have advanced, and 
farmers that prices have risen. Now, on this 
point wage-earners and farmers are better 
informed than the politicians. Their source of 
information is the pay-roll and the markets. 
Every workingman knows whether his wages 
are better or worse than they were, and whether 
the cost of living is higher or lower. 
farmer knows whether he gets more or less for 
his products now than he did. And whatever 
may be the facts, every intelligent wage-earner 
and farmer has his own opinion as to whether 
Protection has been to him a boon or a burden. 
In the light of these considerations, and the 
heavy registration which has taken place, the 
so-called apathy becomes a proof that the 
great mass of voters have either made up their 
minds how to vote or feel perfectly competent 
to do so. 


THE DOUBTS AND MISGIVINGS OF SOME INDE- 
PENDENTS., 

Providence Journal (Ind.), Oct, 22.—If some 
voters hesitate to support the Democratic can- 
didate now that he has taken the position of a 
shifty politician rather than a bold and consis- 
tent statesman, a good many more will be 
averse to supporting the Democratic party after 
it has added to the suspicion always more or 
less common that it is unsound on important 
financial questions. Few, perhaps, will go so 
iar as Mr. Lea and hold that ‘‘ the Republican 
party as a party is overwhelmingly in favor of 
an honest dollar, and that the Democratic 
party asa party is overwhelmingly in favor 


of any device to debase the currency.” 
But the proposal to resurrect the State 
banks of issue is most certainly one of 


the things that have helped to cause grave 
doubts in the minds of conservative men as to 
whether it is safe to trust such a party with 
power. There may be little or no possibility 
that the reéstablishment of the old local cur- 
rency can now be accomplished, whatever the 
result of the election. But the mere suggestion 
of such a thing in the Democratic platform has 
more clearly than ever revealed a looseness of 
principle and a certain dangerous tendency in 





the Democratic party which must fill a 
good many conservative voters with 
the feeling that it would’ hardly be 
safe to trust it with power. Mr. Lea 


which has been reported from every quarter 


Every | 
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| evidently feels that way, and there is reason 
|to think that in this respect he represents a 
considerable number of voters with indepen- 
| dent proctivities. ‘The Democratic managers 
| do not seem to realize how much harm this 
little plank in the platform is capable of doing 
to the party. But a great many citizens of 
caution and circumspection who would other- 
wise see little to choose between the two par- 
ties may be expected to decide against the 
Democrats on account of the suspicion that 
they have invited upon themselves in regard to 
the soundness of their financial principles. 


THE PENSIONS ISSUE—-A DEFENSE OF 
LAND. 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), Oct. 22.—Mr. 
Cleveland signed more pension bills than any 
other President since or during the war. Of 
special or private pension bills Lincoln signed 
44, Johnson 431, Grant’536, Hayes 324, Arthur 
706, and Cleveland 1,825. President Harrison 
during the three years of his term has not 
signed half as many private pensions as did 
Cleveland. Nor is Mr. Cleveland's approval 


CLEVE- 


of pensions confined to private pensions, In 
1886 he approved the act increasing the 
pensions of over 10,000 maimed veterans 


from $24 to $30, from $30 to $36, and from 
| $37.50 to $45 per month, In the same year 
| he signed a general bill which increased the 
| pensions of 80,000 widows of soldiers from $8 
to $12 per month, and by the humane and ex- 
traordinary efforts of the Democratic Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. these extra pensions of 
| widows were issued without any expense to 
| claimants. He also signed a general law 
| amending the records of the War Department 
jas to the charge of desertion, and relieving 
| thousands of veterans who are embarrassed in 
| their applications by technical errors of the 
| record. He also signed a general act, benefiting 
over 30,000 survivors and widows of the Mexi- 
can War. Mr. Cleveland is assailed because 
he vetoed the Dependent Pension Bill, but he 
|simply obeyed public sentiment expressed 
| With great clearness and emphasis against 
that profligate measure. Every Republican 
newspaper of prominence in Philadelphia de- 
manded the veto of that bill and heartily sus- 
tained the President for doing so, The Press, 
the /ugutrer, the Zelegraph, the Bulletin, and 
the Ledger of this city all united in denouncing 
the measure as a reproach upon honest veter- 
ans, and as simply the creation of pension 
sharks who desired to plunder the Government 
in the name of patriotism; and not only did the 
united press of this city demand the veto of 
that bill, but the soldiers of this city who gave 
any expression on the subject, declared against 
the approval of that measure. Only two Army 
Posts of this city took formal and positive 
action on the subject, and they declared it to 
be the duty of the President to veto the bill in 
the interests of the honest veterans of the 
land. President Cleveland has never shown 
any Other than the heartiest sympathy with the 
honest soldiers of the country, but he has 
stood like a rock against the abuse of our pen- 
sion system for the benefit of camp followers 
and skulkers who demoralized the army in war 
and disgrace our soldiers in peace. He demands 
that the pension roll shall be a roll of honor; 
that it shall be held exclusively for those who 
have honestly and heroically served their 
country and deserve its fostering care. All 
honest soldiers who merit a place upon the 
pension roll he heartily welcomes, but he is a 
terror to fraudulent soldiers as he is to jobbers 
and profligates and thieves of every class and 
condition, and under his Administration no 
such can plunder the people of the nation. 





JUDGE GRESHAM'S ATTITUDE. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor (Philadel- 
phia), Oct. 2o—One of the most remarkable 
developments of the present campaign is the 
defection of Judge Gresham from the Repub- 
lican party and his declaration of his intention 
to vote for Cleveland and Stevenson. No one 





who knows his political and economic beliefs 
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will be surprised that he should sever his con-'and the dust be scattered to the four winds 
nection with the Republican party. Foralong!of heaven that they might be completely 
time he has been out of sympathy with its| obliterated from the memory of man.’ 


policy, and he bas utterly disapproved of its 
corruption. He has seen that it is dominated 
and controlled in the interest of the plutocracy 
and that its continuance in power is inimical 
to the welfare of the common people, and 
in the end must prove fatal to the mainte- 
nance of free institutions. If the Republic 
is to be saved the Republican party must be 
defeated, Judge Gresham believes, and, there- 
fore, it was the act of an honest man anda 
patriot for him to leave it. But not content 
with announcing that he has severed his con- 
nection with the Republican party, he declares 
that he will vote the Democratic ticket. This 
will surprise those who know that, if he was 
out of sympathy with the Republicans, he has 
absolutely no faith in the policy or professions 
of the Democracy. He knows that the money 

wer dominates and c&ntrols the Democrats 
just as it does the Republicans. He knows 
that a change of the reins of Government 
from Republican to Democratic hands would 
mean absolutely nothing more than a 
change of the medium through which 
the plutocrats will exploit the common 
people. He does not expect or believe 
that any relief can come to the people by the 
return of the Democratic party to political 
power, and those who know that he does not 
find it difficult to understand why he should 
condemn the one party and support the other. 
The wonder only increases when it is remem- 
bered that, while Judge Gresham is in sym- 
pathy with neither of the old parties, he does 
approve the platform of the People’s party. 
The question forces itself upon us, Why, when 
condemning the party whose platform and 
policy are dangerous to the maintenence of 
freedom, did he not have courage enough to 
declare in favor to the only party in whose 
platform he believes? The answer that sug- 
gests itself is not flattering to Judge Gresham’s 
manhood. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN, 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Oct. 22.—The 
management of the Republican Presidential 
campaign was entrusted to good hands, and as 
the day of election draws nearer it becomes 
more and more apparent that while hurrahs 
and fireworks have played but a small part in 
the programme, forces have been put to work 
that have brought home to every voter the im- 
portance of electing the Republican candidates 
and upholding the principles of good govern- 
ment, which they so well exemplify. There 
have come from the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Republican party no 
frantic appeals for funds to be used for carry- 
ing this State or that State, nor has the party 
been placed in the position of a beggar stand- 
ing on the street corner and calling loudly for 
alms from every passer-by. The best talent in 
thé party has gone into the contest, and gone 
willingly. There is now activity in every 
quarter, and in all parts of the country Repub- 
licans who have been tried by the people and 
found worthy of confidence are upon the 
stump, preaching to thousands of willing 
listeners those great principles of government 
to which the Republican party is always 
pledged. 


THE INDIANA PREACHER-GOVERNOR. 

Chicage Times (Dem.), Oct. 23.—The Re- 
publican party has offered as its candidate for 
Governor of Indiana a reverend gentleman 
from whom it might be expected, as decent 
regard for the province of his cloth, at least 
temperate denunciation of those citizens of his 
own State who happen to be opposed to him 
politically. The reverend politician, Chase by 
name, was upon the stump last April, and of 
his rhetorical style thereon the following may 
be given as an example: ‘‘ Democrats are imps 
of hell. If I had a mind to swear I'd say 
God damn them to hell. They ought to be 
dead and mouldering in the dust of the earth 





Such vituperation from a _ vulgar tongue 
would hardly be tolerable among decent men 
even if they held the idea that their fellow- 
citizens who are Democrats are not entitled 
to consideration. Flowing from the lips of a 
man professing to hold a commission from on 
high for the salvation of souls, and expected 
to draw inspiration from the kind words of the 
Gentle Master, they become blasphemous as 
well as infamous. It would not be well for 
any community to elevate to a place of re- 
sponsibility, as representative of the whole com- 
munity, a man with so vile a tongue. The 
average of no community is so low as the kind 
of this man. To lift him up it would be neces- 
sary to descend low indeed. A man profess- 
ing to teach morals who can thus defy decency, 
who can in a few words break half a dozen 
commandments, is so liitle fitto be a preacher 
that he is wholly unfit to be a politician. 


s a 
SENATOR GORMAN’S CONFESSION. 


From a speech by Senator Arthur P. Gorman, 
—lI will make a frank confession. I have 
always wanted to vote for a Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate whom we could elect. I 
never have. In 1884, I was confined to New 
York by the National Committee, and couldn’t 
vote for Cleveland and Hendricks. Looking 
over the field this year, I feared that we could 
ngt elect Mr. Cleveland. I said so before the 
nomination. I confess now that I was mis- 
taken. I am prepared to say now that I think 
he is the strongest man we could have named. 


THE FIELD MARSHAL NOTICES GREAT DANGER 
AHEAD, 


Murat Halstead in the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union, Oct. 21.—The people of the United 
States should contemplate the possibility of 
the spectacle of a Democratic President sup- 
ported by a Democratic Congress. It has been 
more than thirty years since that combination 
existed. The last of it, mixed with the arro- 
gance of the Southern politicians who repre- 
sented slavery, was war. There is just as 
much intolerance in the South now as then. 
The abolishment of slavery in its crudest and 
worst form does not make any difference. 
There is in the South the same old antagonism 
to the idea of American nationality, and 
it shows itself in many ways. One of 
these is the proposition to denationalize 
our currency. Nothing could be more 
insidious, inexcusable, and preposterously fool- 
ish in itself, or more profoundly suggestive of 
the dangers of a fierce, ignorant, and violent 
provincialism, for the South itself is but a 
province, ‘There are seven sections, and the 
South is only two of them. Put the Demo- 
cratic party into power now, and Tammany 
will handle the money, while the South will 
declare the doctrine; and the first thing the 
South would demand is the reorganization of 
the Supreme Court, to be used in converting 
the nation into a confederacy; and the next is 
to balance the pension and bond interest ac- 
count with Southern war claims. It is facile 
to be jolly over this, but there is no escape 
from the stream of events guided, and the ex- 
amples of history. 


THE FATE OF THE NATION NOT AT STAKE. 


Indianapolis News (Ind.), Oct. 20-—We can- 
not think that the future of our institutions is 
at stake in any critical sense in the present 
election. This is a Government of common 
sense—of public opinion. We have flourished 
and flourished greatly under all fiscal systems. 
There has been steady progress. So we shall 
goon. The present tariff is a heavy burden, 
we believe, on certain classes. But many of 
them are not convinced of the fact. But we 
all believe in America—in our institutions. 
And they will stand rock-ribbed as the eternal 
hills, whether ultra McKinleyism or ultra Free 
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Trade prevails. Through the shadow of the 
globe we sweep into the younger day. What- 
ever cause may temporarily succeed, we have 
serene faith in the vitality and permanance of 
the Republic. 


THE CONVERSION OF MIKE MCDONALD. 


Chicago Tribune (Ref .), Oct. 22.— 

Even Mr.“ Mike’? McDonald, Democratic boss of 

Chicago, cannot stand the candidates of his own party 
and will vote the Republican ticket. This is a fair 
stand-off against Mr. Wayne MacVeagli of Philadel- 
phia.—New York Advertiser. 
No, it is only half or a third of a /‘* stand- 
off” against MacVeagh, who began mugwash- 
ing ten years ago. ‘‘ Mike” says in an inter- 
view that he will support Altgeld for Governor 
(whom he nominated), and all Democratic 
State, Congressional, legislative, and County 
Democratic tickets. He only ‘‘scratches” the 
fat prophet because he was snubbed by him 
after spending $7,000 cash to help his election, 
and working in all the votes he possibly could 
for ‘‘ Fatty,” only to have the obese gentlemam 
confer all his Chicago Federal patronage on 
the Iroquois silk-stockings, and cut dead the 
**short-hair’”’ boys and ward workers who 
rolled up for him 3,000 majority in this city. 
Colonel Mike says that he is a Democrat, and 
not a Quaker, who, after Cleveland has slapped 
one cheek, can meekly tnrn to him the other 
also, But as to his Democracy, it is as tough 
as it ever was. 


ESTIMATES OF MR. CLEVELAND. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Oct. 
22.—The worship of Cleveland amounts to 
absolute fetichism, and that intelligent Boston- 
ians are found elbowing the riff-raff of our 
Bowery in efforts to get near the Sublime 
Presence is no more to be wondered at tham 
that the staid millionaires of Amsterdam once 
paid thousands of dollars for a tulip bulb which 
could not now be traded for acabbage. Mr. 
Cleveland is the Democratic party’s last apol- 
ogy fora Hero. His alleged luck has caused. 
him to be regarded as a Man of Destiny by am 
organization which, naturally superstitious, 
sees something supernatural ina man whose 
career has been more marvelous than that of 
Whittington and his Cat or Perkin Warbeck. 


Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), Oct. 22.—Nor!r 
Grover Cleveland couldn’t go to Chicago to. 
see the World’s Fair buildings dedicated on 
Columbus Day. ‘That would be taking an un- 
fair advantage of President Harrison, who is 
attending a sick bed in Washington. But 
Grover Cleveland could go to Brooklyn and 
review a parade of old soldiers and others on 
the same Columbus Day and never thought of 
demurring because it might be ‘‘ taken for 
electioneering” and wrong Mr. Harrison! 
Now, what humbug it all is! Candidate Cleve- 
land, too delicate and too full of tact to take 
advantage of Mr. Harrison in Chicago, is not 
too delicate to take advantage of him in Brook- 
lyn! What is the use of such juggling; why 
not throw off the mask and own what is patent 
to every man who can put two and two to- 
gether? The meaning of it all is plain 
enough. The chief Mugwump has given up 
the wild notion of carrying Illinois. He goes. 
electioneering in New York instead. That is. 
what all this delicate forbearance means. 





MR. BLAINE AND THE FORCE BILL. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Oct. 25. — On the 
question of the Force Bill and Republican in- 
tentions in the direction indicated by previous 
attempts at Force legislation, the views of the 
greatest of living Republican statesmen and 
leaders merit respectful scrutiny. Mr. Blaine 
recognizes fully the leading part which the 
Force Bill issue is playing in the present con- 
test. The somewhat personal nature of his 
remarks on the subject shall not deter us from 
presenting them exactly in his own language: 


The most remarkable thing in the Presidential can- 
vass of 1892 is the manner in which, in some sections 
of the country, all other issues have been put out of 
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sight and the Force Bill alone brought into prominence. 
The author of this policy is Mr. Charles A. Dana of 
the Sux, and it is a great tribute to his zeal and ability 
that such a result should have been achieved. At the 
beginning of the year the South, in many of the States, 
gave evidence of such a break in party lines, such hos- 
tility to the Free Trade sentiments of the Democracy, 
that there was good ground for believing that its 
solidity would be broken, and that the Republican 
party might receive the Electoral votes of some States 
an that section ; notably the two Virginias, Tennessee, 
and Alabama. The continued solidity of the South, if 
such a result can be accomplished, will be primarily 
the work of Mr. Dana alone. 

‘This amounts to saying that if the election of 
a Democratic President in 18y2 is now possible, 
it has been rendered possible solely because 
there isa Force Bill issue at the front; and 
this, we believe, is strictly and obviously true. 
After reciting the resolution in the Minneapolis 
platform, which means anew Force Bill in 
1893 or 1894 in the event of the party’s suc- 
cess, as certainly as the leading plank in the 
Chicago platform of 1888 presaged the Daven- 
port-Lodge Force Bill of 1890, Mr. Blaine pro- 
ceedsto give General Harrison credit for having 
abandoned the Force Bill policy of his party. 
We are able to say that General Harrison’s 
proposition and position have been exactly 
stated and impartially discussed by the Sz. 
But it bas not occurred to Mr. Blaine, per- 
haps, that the proposition of a non-partisan 


commission did not see daylight, and the new 


position of the President was not assumed, 
until so recently as Sept. 7, weeks and weeks 
after it had become apparent to Mr. Blaine 
and every other competent Republican ob- 
server that open persistence throughout the 
campaign on the Davenport-Lodge lines 
would not only solidify the Democratic South, 
as Mr. Blaine points out, but would also insure 
a Republican disaster in November unpar- 
alleled in histor¥. Such credit as would be- 
long to the President and his party for a spon- 
taneous and non-compulsory modification of 
its Force Bill project we cannot concientiously 
award, even at Mr. Blaine’s request. The 
President's apparent repudiation of the Force 
Bill is not merely tardy; it isinconclusive. It 
does not bind the party, if the party shall con- 
trol Congress and the Executive. It does not 
even bind the President, if a Republican Con- 
gress shall present to him a Force Bill for his 
Signature. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 
25.—Mr. Blaine commends the President for 
frankness in discussing all the jittle things as 
well as the great ones in the platform, and 
then he points out that Mr. Harrison has taken 
a different position on the Force Bill from 
that of the national Republican platform. He 
first pays a compliment to the Sus and its edi- 
tor for sagacity in making the Force Bill the 
chief issue in the campaign, and then says: 

It is due to candor, however, that Mr. Dana should 

state that the President, in his exhaustive letter of ac- 
ceptance, while not repudiating the principle of hon- 
esty and fairness which underlies this resolution, sates 
different ground from that maintained by the Repub- 
dican National Convention. 
“*Out of this long platform,” he says, ‘‘ the 
measures on which the parties really differ are 
the tariff, reciprocity, the tax on State banks, 
and the Force Bill, if the Force Bill can be re- 
garded as a party issue when so large a number 
of the Republican party donot favor it.” 





THE MICHIGAN PLAN—AN_ EQUI- 
TABLE ARRANGEMENT. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), Oct. 21-—The decision 
‘of the Supreme Court sustaining the con- 
Stitutionality of the new electoral system of 
Michigan has been the theme of widespread 
newspaper comment. This is not because of 
any serious doubts as to the constitutionality 
of choosing Electors directly by vote of the 
people. In point of fact, for many years, in 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia, this 
was the established and unchallenged usage. 
Michigan, then, has come back to an old 
system, rather than invented a new one. As 
to the merits of the scheme of choosing Elec- 
tors by districts, and by a direct popular vote, 
there would seem to be little question. Mas- 
Sachusetts has seven Democratic Congress- 
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men and five Republicans. If the whole 
list of Republican Electors should be car- 
tried, the Democratic party in this State 
would lose all representation in the Electoral 
College, though it has a majority of represen- 
tation in the National House. In the case of 
the State of New York a majority of one could 
deprive nearly half the State of a voice in the 
choice of President. Why the same equities 
do not apply to the Electoral College that 
apply to representation in Congress nobody 
has yet explained. Under the Michigan sys- 
tem Mr. Cleveland gets what belongs to him, 
just as the Democracy does in a Congressional 
election. The Michigan case seems to have 
set the whole people thinking. On several 
occasions the people have been cheated out of 
the verdict of a popular vote under the ruling 
system, Mr. Cleveland having been the last 
victim. It would not be surprising if the 
Michigan plan should yet work an entire 
change in our electoral methods. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 





COMFORT FOR THE G. O. P, FROM 
RUM ORGANS. 

Washington Sentinel (Liquor organ), Oct. 22. 
—Mr. Cleveland was beaten in 1888 because a 
portion of the liquor interest went against him. 
Hill was elected at the same time, because that 
interest wanted him to veto the obnoxious bills 
of the Republican Legislature. That interest 
now, in spite of all the benefits it has derived 
from the Democratic party, is not as a whole 
faithful to it. Liquor papers like the Wine 
and Spirit Gazette openly favor Harrison, 
whilst such as the Jun Keepers’ Journal preach 
non-partisanship, and blame these liquor asso- 
ciations that dare to endorse a Democrat like, 
for instance, Mr. Benedict. The attorney of 
the National Brewers’ Association writes al- 
most daily under his own name to German 
Republican papers advocating the defeat of 
Cleveland. We mention this merely to show 
|how the National Democratic Committee is 
losing votes by not understanding how to 
handle this most important feature of the cam- 
paign. The Republican Committee under- 
stand their business better. Indeed, there is 
no liquor paper in New York now published 
which, secretly or openly, does not advocate 
the reélection of Harrison. 


New York Voice (Proh.), Oct. 27.—The de- 
vastating fear which the name of either of the 
good-enough-temperance-parties inflicts upon 
the liquor-dealers is seen in the following from 
a recent leading editorial in the Champion of 
Right and Freedom (what's in a name indeed, 
Juliet!), published in Indianapolis, the home 
of Benjamin Harrison before he was made 
President. The Champion, etc., says: 

As the publisher of the official organ of the saloon- 
keepers of the State, we are often asked why we do 
not advocate this party’s principles or that man for 
such and such an office. Nay, nay, Pauline, you are 
most profusely mistaken. Let some party who wants 
the earnest and undivided support of over 7,500 saloon- 
men, with their other 10,000 allies, first show their 
hands as to what they propose doing if successful. The 
Republican party has had enough of Prohibition 
crankism. Iowa, Kansas, and Illinois have spoken to 
them in words and tones that managers of the grand 
old party will never forget. Hence not imany fears 
from that source. The Democratic party has in the 
past probably been, to a limited degree, a little more 
friendly; not much, but a little we will say. 


And these be your gods, O Israel ! 


CONFESSIONS OF AN EXPERT POLI- 
TICIAN. - 


The New York World (Oct. 26) gives prom- 
inence to an interview with Hon. Charles Fos- 
ter, which, it says, appeared originally in the 
Washington Post. 

‘* There is a great difference in the minds of 
people as to what is a legitimate use of money 
ina political contest,” said Mr. Foster recently. 
- . + ‘A good deal of money goes to the 
saloon-keepers. There are always around 
every saloon some four or five fellows who 
don’t care how they vote, and the saloon- 
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keeper can usually vote them, He comes to 
the Republican Committee, perhaps, and 
says: ‘I don’t like the way the Democrats 
have been treating me. Now: if you peo- 
ple wilt give me $10 or $15 or $25 I’ll vote 
these fellows for the Republican ticket.’ The 
money is given to him ostensibly to buy 
drinks in honor of the candidate. In reality it 
goes down into the saloon till. That does 
not sound very well, perhaps, but when you 
get into politics you find that every one is 
doing the same thing and your conscience is 
likely to be blunted a little after a time. 
I’ve been approached in almost every cam- 
paign by churches and asked to subscribe to 
funds, on the assurance that it would help me 
politically. I don’t see much difference be- 
tween the saloon and the church in that. 
And it does help a man to cultivate the 
church. In 1874 the Republican party got 
pretty nearly as bad as setback as it got in 
1890. We had eighty-eight members in the 
House. I believe that this Congress has 
ninety, but there are more members of the 
House now. I was elected to the House from 
my district by 159 majority. The district 
went for the Democratic State ticket by 1,660. 
During the canvass there was a Catholic bazaar 
in my town, and my opponent and I were 
asked to attend and contribute to the charities. 
I did not go. Neither did my opponent. But 
my partner, who was a good Catholic, went 
and subscribed $100 in my name. My oppo- 
nent was stingy and he gave nothing. If I had 
thought that he was not going to give anything 
I think that I would not have let my partner 
do so. I let himdoit just because I thought the 
other man would. Well, sir, that $100 elected 
me, I ran away ahead of my ticket on the Cath- 
olic vote. Now you come to the labor fellow who 
may be useful to you in this missionary work, 
but who says ‘I can’t leave my regular occu- 
pation unless you pay me for my time. I can't 
afford it. I must earn my bread.’ If he is 
paid, he gets perhaps twice as much as he 
would earn at any other occupation. Then 
there is the German, who has great influence 
with his race and who wants to be paid to go 
around and make speeches. And then there 
is the Irishman, who can influence the Irish, 
and the Swede, and the Pole, and then there is 
the Catholic and the Lutheran and, yes, the 
Methodist, too. On election day you must 
pay for carriages at the polls, and nowadays 
the farmer is greedy and wants to be paid for 
bringing voters in.” 





OUTRAGES ON PROHIBITIONISTS. 


The New York Voice reports many outrages 
upon Prohibitionists by Republicansand Dem- 
ocrats. From che last number of the Voice we 
summarize a few of these reports. 

Isaac Cowen, Prohibition candidate for Con- 
gress in Cleveland, O., while returning froma 
meeting a few nights ago, was attacked by 
three roughs and terribly beaten. 

At San Pedro, Cal., Hon, J. W. Davis, was 
rotten-egged while making a Prohibition 
speech. 

At Greenfield Center, N. Y., eight Republi- 
cans,headed by the Town Constable, entered a 
Prohibition meeting and stamped, shouted, 
whistled, and otherwise disturbed the speaker 
throughout the proceedings. 

The Prohibitionists of Syracuse attempted 
to bill the city with announcements of a meet- 
ing to be addressed by Hon. John P. St. John, 
The bills were torn down by Republicans. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE DEDICATION OF THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 

Chicago Herald, Oct. 22.—I\t was exactly four 
hundred years yesterday, the almanac to the 
contrary notwithstanding, since the great dis- 
covery, and consequently yesterday was the 
time of all others to dedicate the Columbian 
Exposition. Had there been abundance of 
time for the actual installation of exhibits the 
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present would have been an inopportune 
season for beginning the Exposition. Climate 
is an imperious factor. Delicious as the 
weather has been of late a few days only re- 
main before ‘‘the melancholy dafs,” to be 
followed by the ice of winter. But for dedica- 
tion the season may be set downas exactly right. 
Exhibitors know what preparations have been 
made for them,and can now proceed to get ready 
for May t. They and the Exposition authorities 
will find the intervening time none too long. 
There was only one shadow to darken the 
hearts of the people, and that was the absence 
of President Harrison. It is no disparage 
ment to Vice-President Morton to say that 
appropriate and admirable as was his address, 
and highly as he is esteemed, there was a sense 
of absence. There is a strength, a richness, a 
beauty in President Harrison’s speeches, let- 
ters, aud State papers which have endeared 
him to the people. But the cause of his 
absence was the especial sadness. ‘The White 
House has been presided over by several 
ladies whom the people learned to hold in 
high esteem for their personal worth. Mrs. 
Harrison belonged to that class and_ the 
thought that she hovers upon the brink of the 
grave gave a touch of melancholy to even the 
gayeties of yesterday. The ceremonies of 
dedication were not merely ceremonious. 
Nothing else could so well have made the 
world understand what the Columbian Exposi- 
tion is to be. ‘The public had no idea of the 


_magnitude and beauty of the preparations 


made. The total expenditures uptodate have 
been $10,000,000, but a mere statement of the 
facts, however much in detail, can convey no 
idea of what has been accomplished by the 
use of all this money. Seeing is not only 
believing, but understanding. The vast mul- 
titude of guests who assembled yesterday 
under one roof got some idea of what 
to expect, and they will do much to make 
the people at large understand what 
to expect. It is sate to say that more was 
done yesterday toward the promotion of the 
interest of the Exposition than could have been 
accomplished from now until May next by any 
and all other means. ‘This will be alike bene- 
ficial to the general public on both sides of the 
Atlantic and to the Exposition itself. It is 
also fair to assume that all doubt, if any 
existed, has now been removed from the minds 
of our own and foreign peoples of the justice 
of the claim that the Exposition in honor of 
the discovery of this country is sure to be the 
grandest as well as the greatest World’s Fair 
ever held anywhere. 


Chicago Times, Oct. 23.— The marvelous 
creation at Jackson Park is the result of 
Chicago brain, Chicago energy, and Chicago 
money. ‘Thus far not one cent of Federal aid 
has been obtained, save as the United Staies is 
represented in the Government building and its 
incidental exhibit. All else, except State 
buildings, which form but inconsiderable part 
of the park of palaces, was done by Chicagoans. 
The Illinois corporation, with subscription 
morey to the stock thereof, and with the civic 
contribution of $5,000,000, has accomplished a 
result which has amazed men of observation 
ana affairs gathered not alone from all parts of 
the United States but from every quarter of 
Europe. The impress of the National Commis- 
sion upon the work has been substantially noth- 
ing. The Commissioners disappeared early 
from the scene. They were represented, so far 
as they were represented at all, by persons upon 
the Board of Control. Every chief of depart- 
ment upon the staff of the Director-General 
has been paid out of the funds of the Illinois 
corporation. The plan and the accomplish- 
ment is Chicago’s, and Chicago's only, yet 
such is the requirement of the act of Congress 
providing for this Exposition that the point 
has been reached when the supervisory and 
veto power of the National Commission comes 
into play, and men who have had no hand in 
the enterprise, who have not borne the heat 
and burden of the day, are present at this 
eleventh hour when success is recorded, 
so far as preparation for the Exposition 
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goes, to demand that they shall have all 
the power which Congress gives them. 
Knowing nothing of Chicago, they betray 
evidences of a purpose to narrow and restrict 
regulations concerning the management of the 
Exhibition that will be fatal to the success 
which it ought to achieve, having thus auspi- 
ciously progressed in its career. They would 
crib, cabin, and confine the local directory. 
They talk even of nullifying contracts that have 
been made by them with reference to the sale 
of liquor in the Park. They are said to favor 
Sunday closing. They appear to be bent not 
only upon asserting the letter of their authority, 
but of amplifying their office. Were they 
wise they would see in the achievement thus 
far made, reason why the creators of the mar- 
velous work at Jackson Park should not be 
hampered by perfunctory authority in carrying 
to its greatest fruition the success of the Col- 
umbian Exhibition. 


New York Times, Oct. 22.—There is no 
reason to doubt that the preparations for its 
opening next spring, vast as is the scale on 
which they have been planned, and enormous 
as are the labor and expense yet to be be- 
stowed upon them, will be carried out with the 
skill, energy, and success that have character- 
ized the efforts of those concerned thus far. It 
is the unanimous testimony of those who 
have had the opportunity of observtng what 
has been done that the laying out of the 
grounds and the planning and _ construc- 
tion of the buildings have been character- 
ized by good judgment and excellent taste 
and a bold confidence in the requirements of 
the occasion. ‘There is no reason to believe 
that the managers have builded greater than 
the event will justify. There is every promise 
that the Exposition will fulfill in its extent and 
grandeur the expectations of those who are 
providing for it, and for months of next year 
it will doubtless be thronged with eager multi- 
tudes from all parts of the country and from 
all parts of the world. It will furnish instruc- 
tion and incentives to progress of lasting 
value which will be worth far more than 
the cost. It is to be deplored that a de- 
cision has been adopted which will shut 
out the visitors from the benefits of the 
great display of the treasures of nature, of 
industry, and of genius one day in the week, 
and that the day upon which the opportunity 
would be of the greatest value to the greatest 
number. ‘The unfortunate condition upon 
which the needed national aid was granted 
compelled this decision, but it is devoutly to 
be hoped that before the time for opening the 
Expositon comes Congress will rescind its 
hasty and ill-advised restriction, as a rapidly 
extending expression of the real sentiment of 
the country will surely demand. 


THE LONGEST TELEPHONE, 


Cleveland Leader, Oct, 22.—This country of 
big things now boasts among her other un- 
rivaled possessions the longest telephone line 
in the world. Tuesday the long-distance tele- 
phone was formally put in operation between 
New York and Chicago, and the Mayor of 
Gotham, in his office, exchanged congratula- 
tions with the Mayor of Chicago in his for 
the first time. Ordinary conversation was heard 
as distinctly from Chicago to New York as 
the usual city communication by telephone. 
While only a further step in the direc- 
tion of a development already well begun, 
yet this opening for business of a telephone 
line g50 miles long is one of the greatest 
wonders of this wonderful mechanical and _ in- 
dustrial age. This extension of long-distance 
telephoning in the United States is all the more 
gratifying because hitherto France has boasted 
the longest telephone line in the world, that 
between Paris and Marseilles. Strangely 
enough long-listance telephoning developed 
rather more slowly in this home of the tele- 
phone than abroad, where lines between 
London and Paris and other European points 
have overcome greater difficulties than until 
very recently have been met in this country. 
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At present, however, the use of the telephone 
for long distances as for local convenience is 
probably greater here than in any other nation 
in the world, as lines now connect New York 
with Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Toledo, Chicago, and many inter- 
mediate points. But for the strictness of our 
city authorities Cleveland would be in the same 
list, and doubtless will be anyway in due time, 
the Chicago line just opened being tapped at 
Cuyahoga Falls. The New York and Chicago 
line is 450 miles longer than any other tele 
phone line in the world. 


THE CuicaGco & St, Louts ELecrric RaAIL- 
ROAD.—Work has been begun on the Chicago 
& St. Louis Electric Railroad, which is in- 
tended to be a trolley wire air line between the 
two cities, presenting some novel features. 
Motor cars with large driving wheels, and con- 
taining seats for passengers, and an apartment 
for high-class freight, are to be run at a rate 
of 100 miles an hour, at frequent intervals, 
the motor cars carrying no trailers. To 
avoid accident the road is to be divided 
in twenty-five sections of ten miles each. 
The current is to be switched off at each alter- 
nate section, so that the cars cannot have 
power to get within ten miles of each other, 
and the road is to be electrically lighted for 
one mile in front of and behind each moving 
train. Power houses are to be located at 
the mouths of coal mines owned by the com- 
pany and operated by electricity. The 
company is to sell its good coal and use 
only the waste in generating power to 
run the railroad and the mines. These 
at least are the plans of the company as 
set forth in their prospectus.” For the present 
only two tracks are to be laid for through 
traffic, but the plans contemplate the ultimate 
construction of two other tracks for local busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding the fact that work has 
been begun on this road, conservative people 
will wait to see the promises of its managers 
fulfilled before counting too much upon a rev- 
olution in the methods for obtaining rapid 
transit for long distances. —Philadelphia Led- 
ger. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. HARRISON, 

New York Tribune, Oct. 26.—The whole 
country mourns with President Harrison. ‘Uhis 
is nre€minently the land of homes, of domestic 
virtues, of tranquil fireside joys, of respect for 
unsullied love and life-long devotion; and in 
the bereavement which has fallen upon the 
President and his household his fellow-citizens 
will feel themselves bereaved. Mrs. Harrison 
was a gentlewoman whose happiness de- 
pended not at all upon the superficial dis- 
tinction of a_ brilliant public — station. 
She recognized its obligations, and _solicit- 
ously discharged them to the uttermost, 
with a courtesy and kindness which endeared 
her to every one with whom she came in con- 
tact. She took pride and satisfaction in fulfill- 
ing the social duties of the White House, be- 
cause they naturally and rightfully devolved 
upon her; but she never became enamoured of 
social gayety, nor ceased to find her full meas- 
ure of joy and contentment in the name 
and place of wife and mother. It is im- 
possible to think without emotion of the 
ties which death has sundered. They were 
so close and tender, and the conditions under 
which they had lately been observed had made 
them so familiar to the minds of the American 
people, that a sense of the irreparable loss 
which the President has sustained will be felt 
far beyond the circle of personal acquaintance. 
Human sympathy alone cannot console him, 
but yet he will surely derive some solace and 
some strength to bear his grief from the knowl- 
edge that it is shared by millions. He will be 
fortified by the assurance that the gentle life 
which has gone out remains a memory and 
er of all the virtues of American woman- 

ood. 
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Scribner’s Sons. 2 Vols., Cloth, Illus., $12.50. 

My Uncle and My Curé. Jean de La Bréte. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Nihilist (a) Strange Tales of. W. La Queux. Cassell. soc. 

Norway, Boyhood in, H.H. Boyesen, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, Illus., 


$1.50. 


Nor Wife nor Maid. Mrs. Hungerford. Hovenden & Co. 

Our Country, Some Strange Corners of. C.F. Lummis. Century Company. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Paton (John G.), Missionary to the New Hebrides. An Autobiography. Edited 
by a rother, Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, 2 
vols., $2. 

Penitentiary (the te aed in the 13th Century, A Formulary of. H. C. Lea. 
Lea Bros. & Co., Philadelphia. 

Poetry, The Nature and Elements of. Edmund Clarence Stedman. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

Roland Graeme: Knight; A Novel of Our Time. Agnes Maule Machar. 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Cloth, $1. 

Rome, the Private Law of, Historical Introduction to. James Muirhead, LL.D. 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $s. 

Septuagint (My). Charles F. Deems, D.D. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1. 

Spain and Portugal, O’Shea's Guide to. Edited by John Lomas. Macmillan 
ado, Ninth Edition, Cloth, $s. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, October 19. 


The ‘‘ Inaugural Ball” of te World’s Fair takes place in Chicago...... The 
State Canal Convention mects in Buffalo...... The session of the New York 
Presbyterian Synod is continued at Albany...... Further census bulletins 
show a greatly increased prosperity in Pennsylvania...... The steamship 
City of Paris arrives in New York Harbor, having made the voyage from 


Queenstown in 5 days, 14 hours and 24 minutes, thus beating all previous 
records on the westward trip. 


Archduke Karl Ludwig of Austria and wife are injured by being thrown 


from their carriage in Vienna...... Four natives and fourteen Turkish 

soldiers are killed in riots in Crete...... Cholera record: Hamburg, 11 new 

oe. 1 death; Buda-Pesth, 25 cases,9 deaths; St. Petersburg, 13 cases, 5 
eaths. 


Thursday, October 20. 


_ In Chicago, 75,000 persons march in a civic parade; a military ball occurs 
in the evening...... There is a serious change for the worse in the case of 
Mrs. Harrison...... In the Episcopal General Convention, the choice hereto- 
fore made for the next place of meeting is non-concurred in by the House of 
Bishops, and a conference committee is appointed...... Betore the Pres- 
byterian Synod at Albany, the Rev. Dr. Brown, of New York, makes an 
argument in the Briggs case...... Brooklyn begins its celebration of the 
Columbus holiday with a fine parade of school children...... In New York 
City, C. Burkhalter & Co., wholesale grocers, assign, with liabilities of about 
$700,000; charges of fraud are made...... At a stormy meeting of stockholders 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, a committee is appointed to investigate the 
condition of the company. 


_The Strike Committee of the Carmaux (France) miners decide to submit the 
dispute to arbitration...... Snowstorms occur in Austria and Germany...... 
Several vessels are wrecked and many persons drowned ina gale off the 
Spanish coast...... News is received that at Santiago del Estro, in the Argen- 
tine, the rebels have placed the provincial ministers under arrest. 


Friday, October 21. 


The World’s Fair Buildings at Chicago are dedicated by Vice-President 
Morton with imposing ceremonies in the Hall of Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts; a fine military parade takes place, followed by fireworks in the evening 
eecese The Episcopal General Convention makes choice of Minneapolis as the 
next place of meeting...... A student at Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, 
dies from injuries received in a football game...... Brooklyn celebrates the 
day with a fine parade; the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch is dedicated 
ae -In New York City, political meetings are held in nearly all the Assembly 

istricts. 


Great damage is done by floods in Sardinia; many buildings are under- 
mined and destroyed...... Buda-Pesth reports eighteen new cases of cholera 
and eight deaths, 

Saturday, October 22. 


In Chicago, the New York State building is dedicated with speeches by 
Governor Flower, Mr. Depew, and Archbishop Corrigan; the buildings of 


several other States are also dedicated...... Senator Sherman addresses a 
mass-meeting in Chicago...... Seven persons are killed and many seriously 
injured by the explosion of a gas-pipe bomb at Los Angeles, Cal...... Oliver 


Curtis Perry, the train robber, escapes from his cell at Auburn Prison. 


The infant daughter of Emperor William of Germany is christened at Ber- 


lin... Heavy snowstorms prevail in England and Russia...... News is 
received that Captain Buckley, of the American Bark, Wil/iam Hades, and 
his wife were murdered at sea by a Chinese cook...... Cholera record: Ham- 


burg, to new cases, no deaths; St. Petersburg, 4 new cases, 2 deaths. 
Sunday, October 23. 


Reports of aya, registration in New York State show that it was 
unusually heavy...... he report of Superintendent Preston, of the New York 
State Banking Department, shows increased deposits in savings banks...... 
Perry, the train robber, is found concealed within the wallsof Auburn prison, 
and recaptured, after being seriously wounded by a blow on the head...... In 
New York City, a summary of James G. Blaine’s article on the Presidential 
contest, which is to appear in the November number of the North American 
Review, is given out for publication. 


Later reports show that the loss of life in Sardinia by the recent floods will 
reach several hundreds...... A furious ‘gale rages in the North Sea...... The 
little King of Spain is recovering. 


Monday, October 24. 


The police court case against Labor Commissioner Peck is dismissed...... 
Seven people are killed and many injured ina collision on the Reading Rail- 
road near Philadelphia...... Minister Egan replies in an open letter to the 
attack made upon him by Wayne MacVeagh in a speech at Cooper Union 
Saeee A number of arrests for illegal registration are made in Albany...... 
The Rev. W. Brenton Greene, of Philadelphia, is selected to till the chair of 
Apologetics and Ethics at Princeton Seminary......In Wilmington, Del., 
several arrests are made for violation of the registration law...... Arrests are 
made for fraudulent registration in Troy, N. Y...... In New York City, Jus- 
tice Patterson refuses to admit Burton C, Webster, convicted of the killing of 
Goodwin, to bail......A foreclosure sale is begun at the Sturtevant House, 
Broadway and Twenty-ninth Street. 


Official details of the new German Army Bill are made public; it fixes the 
strength of the peace effective at 492,068 men, the war strength at 4,400,000 ; 
the time of service is generally reduced to two years...... Cholera appears at 
Vienna, Marseilles, and Calais......Mr. Gladstone lectures at Oxford on 
“* Medizval Oxford ”...... Marquis di Rudini issues an election address ex- 
pressing friendly feeling towards Russia and France...... At the provincial 
elections in New Brunswick, the Liberal Administration is sustained. 


Tuesday, October 25. 


Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of the President of the United States, 
dies at the White House ; the funeral is appointed to be held privately at the 
White House on Thursday, the body to be taken to Indianapolis, and services 
held there on Friday morning...... The Episcopal General Convention elects 
Rev. Dr. W.R. Thomas Missionary Bishop of Northern Michigan, and 
adjourns sine die...... Six of the men charged by Captain Kolb with break- 
ing up his meeting at Gordon, Ala., by throwing rotten eggs, are arrested. 
seeeee It isannounced that the Democratic Presidential electors have been 
withdrawn in many of the Northwestern States...... In New York City, 
Tammany Hall has a great mass-meeting, at which Senator Hill is the prin- 
cipal speaker ; Governor Flower presides. 


News is received that the Norwegian steamer Normand was lost in the 
China Sea, in the typhoon which wrecked the Bokhara..... The new Military 
Bill is coldly received by most of the Berlin newspapers...... It is announced 
that Queen Victoria will spend the winter in Italy..... Intensely cold weather 

revails in Scotland..... Cholera record : Hamburg, 25 new cases, no deaths; 
uda-Pesth, 17 cases, 5 deaths. 
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In Rapid Preparation, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 





$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 





ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


tee SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 





Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 


1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, é.¢., volume and page 
are given. 

3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

4 The most common meanirg is given first. 

5. The work will contain al the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 100,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 

ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


7. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 


This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

All its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 


with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Qur Special Advance Offer 


is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which pleuse read, sign, and return, or a copy of it : 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, New York. 


1 accept your offer for 1 copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Onr Do t- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Stx* DoLuars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if lam not antisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will retarm my money. 





NE 8 in. ope kcnsnntb0cdkecddhesatedns bseaeedsaeene ccoee 


Pe ee oe ES isc ade nc seecticceaeenses 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

~— dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











The Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


PURCHASING BONDS 


Are issued in sums of $10 each. They yield 
ten (10) per cent., payable quarterly in any 
of our publications. The principal is payable 
in cash any time the holder may elect, 
we reserving the right to redeem in cash 
at the end of each year, if we so elect. 


BETTER YET: there are ten dollars’ worth 
of principal coupons attached to each bond, 
which the holder can clip and use for purchas- 
ing any of our books or periodicals, or any other 
book kept for sale in New York. These cou- 
pons are of convenient denominations, 
ranging from one cent up to one dollar, so he 
can always make exact change for any purchase. 

AND STILL BETTER: the using up the 
coupons for purchases does not stop the 10 per 
cent. interest during the year. 

Weare now ready to fill orders for such bonds, 
in amounts to suit, in multiples of $10. Interest 
begins the day we get the money. 


Address, FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








English Hymns; Their Authors and History. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 
8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 








‘*A noble volume, a monument to the author's taste, 
earning, and faithful industry..”"—Z. C. Stedman. 
“This is by far the most complete, accurate, and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the Atlan- 
tic.”"— Theodore L. Cuyler, DD. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


“THE VOICE.” 
t 
FORTY-EIGHT COLUMNS EACH WEEK, FULL OF 
MATTER OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


ITS CONTENTS, TOLD BY OTHERS: 
Epitor New York “ INDEPENDENT”: “ ‘ The 
Voice’ is bright, fresh, and strong.” 








I. H. Szeerye, Pres. Amherst College: ‘‘ ‘The 
Voice’ is invaluable for the proper understand- 
ing of the current temperance movement.” 


SamvueL Gompers: ‘‘The Voice’ is _pre- 
senting the most reliable labor news obtainable 
in New York City.” 


RocnesteER MorRNING “HERALD”: ‘*The 
Voice’ is the best edited and most thorough 
journal of its class ever printed in this country.” 


Ex-JupGe Noan Drvis: “I have been a 
reader of ‘ The Voice ’ for many months. I wish 
to bear testimony to its great merits as a temper- 
ance newspaper. Itis conducted with remark- 
able energy and ability, and its weekly colla- 
tions of statistical temperance information have 
never been surpassed.’ 


Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. (the distinguished 
historian, shortly before his death): ‘‘‘ The 
Voice’ is entitled to rank among the best 
family newspapers in theland. Its corps of able, 
trained editors and assistants present, in admi- 
rably condensed form, in every issue, not only 
the most important current news at home and 
abroad, but terse essays - pe almost every 
topic of interest to readers of every class-—liter- 
— art, science, history, biography, and 

ction. 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 





Subscription, One Dollar Per Year. 


Address, Publishers “THE VOICE,” 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 








A COLOSSAL WORK. 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
THOUGHTS 


On All Subjects 








From All Sources : 


Theological, Patristic, 
Philosophical, Medieval, 
Biographical, Puritanic, 
Practical, Modern, 
Ethical, Foreign, 
Biblical, Scientific, 
Ecclesiastical, Classical, 
Etc., Welsh. 
Edited by 


The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
With introduction by 


Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 





Royal 8vo., 6 vols., complete, cloth. Price, 
per vol., $3.50; the set, $20.00; sheep, per 
vol., $4.75; per set, $28.50, Carriage free. 





CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


The entire field of literature has been made to yield 
up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosophical, Bio- 
graphical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, Theological 
and Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a 
scientific basis for professional use. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey a full idea of the character and value of 
this unique and immense work. It isa grand illustration 
book, combining the advantages of a ‘“*common- 
place’ book, a homiletical ** encyclopedia "’ or * dic- 
tionary’ of illustrations, and a “ compendium” of 
theological literature, the whole arranged for practical 
use for those who are too busy to search through the 
libraries for what they need. It supplies a want that 
has been long and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be 
of very great service,to the intelligent reader. 





CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

Northern Christian Advocate: ‘*No description 
whicii can be given can convey anything like a clear 
view of their intrinsic richness.” 

The Interior, Chicago: “A veritable thesaurus 
of valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.” 

Inter-Ocean, Chicago: ‘* Every chapter and page 
marks the painstaking scholarship and orderly methods 
of the editors. It is the cream of wisdom, the very 
gems of thought, which have been left as legacies by 
the wisest men and women, brought side by side and 
made to bear directly upon the subject under dis- 
cussion.” 

British Quarterly Review: “In the presence of 
‘Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. We 
can say only that almost every conceivable source has 
been explored. In the spirit of the largest catholicity, 
and yet without sacrifice of religious fidelity, extracts 
are taken from ancient and modern preachers of every 
church and school; from books and from periodicals; 
from theologians and philosophers like Prof. Huxley.” 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon: ‘It is worthy to be ranked 
with the great wall of China, the Colossus of Rhodes, 
or the Pyramids of Egypt. It is very com- 
prehensive. . Of untold value to those who 
are wise enough to purchase it, studious enough to 
consult it: vigorous enough to digest it.”’ 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 
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JOHN G. WHETTIER + + 


+ + THE POET OF FREEDOM. 


Vol. IX. AMERICAN REFORMERS SERIES, by 


William Sloane Kennedy; 





Ready; 12mo, 


cloth, 332 pp., with Portrait; also an Appen- 
dix containing a reference table for dates, a 
complete bibliography of his works, notes 
on early and rare editions ; and a general 


Index to the volume. 


free, 


Price, $1.50. Post- 


‘** An entertaining book, abounding in history and 
interspersed with liberal quotations from Whittier’s 
poems and ballads."’-—Chicago Mail. 


“The book is among the valuable contributions to 


biographical literature. 


—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“The full story of the part Whittier played in the 
anti-slavery movement is here set down for the first 
time in book form.’’— The Boston Times. 


“This biography of the ‘ poet of freedom,’ has the 


rime merit of interest, , . ) 
into detail, it isnever tiresome, It isa care 


. though it goes fully 
Rt oenies- 


worthy piece of work.”—Current Literature, N.Y. 
* Especially valuable for itsfullaccount . . . and 


its appendix of dates of s 


cial events and incidents in 


Whittier’s life and times.”—Oxur Day, Boston. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





Taking™butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 


times. 


It was left for our 


time to make a milk of cod- 


liver oil. 


Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 


butter. 


Scott’s Emulsion of 


cod-liver oil is an easier food 


than cod-liver oil. 
for digestion. 


It is rest 
It stimulates, 


helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 


other way. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


oil—all druggists everywhere du. $1. 








Analytical 
Bible 
Roneordanee. 


Aen 


Young’s great ‘ Ana- 
lytical Concordance to 
the Bible ’--designed for 
the simplest reader of the 
English Bible — exhibits 
311,000 references; ex- 
ceeds Cruden’s Concor- 
dance by 118,000; marks 
80,000 various readings in 
New Testament, and con- 
tains over 70,000 Greek 
and Hebrew original 
words —- all analytically 
arranged under their 
English titles (Cruden’s 
has not one—a lack greatly 
lessening its useulness to 
the critical scholar), to- 
gether with other origi- 
nal and highly valuable 
features. Rey. C. H. 
Spurgeon says: ‘“ Cru- 
den’s Concordance is 
child’s. play compared 
with this gigantic produc- 
tion.”’ One large vol. 4to. 
printed on. heavy paper. 
Price, in stout cloth bind- 
ing, $5.00, transportation 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Co., Publishers, 18-20 
Astor place, New York. 


f. 


. s remarkably 
last, its strength lyi 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


‘‘A REMARKABLY STRONG BOOK." 


E. J. Wheeler's. book, ‘‘ Prohibition, 
the Principle, the Policy, and the 
Party,” is a weg 4 of the arguments 
for and against the Prohibitory law. 
Tt analyzes of the ques 
tions at issue in & manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘*The 
book i strong from first to 

in the cool logic 
of the writer.”—Un Signal Chi- 
cago. “Iam highly delighted with 
it."—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo, 
cloth, 227 pp. Price, 75 ceuts, post- 


free. Funk & Wagnalis peaeeny. 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
Sai 


HISTORIGAL LIGHTS. 
OF IMMENSE VALUE.” 


History repeats itself in all affairs of 
ite. To neae Lee are Dee pore 
is generally ~~ that ha 
pens * Historical Lights,” a large 

© book of 900. pages, in large clear 
type, contains thousands of historical 
extracts selected from standard. histo- 
ries and biogra iliustrating 30.000 
different topics, all in cyclo- 
pedicform. Of immense value to every 
student or intelligent observer of 
affairs, to every teacher , speaker, reader 
or preacher. “It is the best historical 
reference ever published. *’*— 
Abram 8S. Hewitt. Price, carriage free, 
cloth, Bi: shesm. $8.20. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, mpany. blishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 
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BIND 


Your Volume 
of the 


LITERARY 
“DIGEST 


— THE— 


SELF- 


BINDER 


FOR ANY OF THE 


VOLUMES 


with Instructions for 


Use. 





Purability 
a Neatness. 


Price, 15 Gents, 


POST-FREE. 











THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 
“A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


Thousands who sadly need the les- 
s0n it imparts know not yet of the ex- 
istence of the valuable book entitled 
* Ethics of Marriage.” By H. 8. Pom- 
eroy, M.D. Introduction by Rev. 
Joseph T. Duryea, DD.  Prefatory 
note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D., but it is quietly finding its way 
where it must do much good in arrest- 
ing the destruction of unborn human 


life. Husbands and wives, pastors and | 
‘“* Should | 


preachers, should read | it. 
reach its hundred-thousandth edition.” 
—Chicago Journal, 12mo, cloth, 190 
pp. Price, $1.00, postage free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


SaaS 


THE BATTLE OF COWPENS. 
WHAT GENERAL GRANT SAID. 


The oldest relic of the Revolution 
autedating the Stars and Stripes, and 
older than the Government, a flag from 
the Battle of Cowpens, escorted the 
President and occupied posts of honor 
at the centennial celebration, New 
York, May-June, 1889.—Read ‘The 
Hero of Cowpens,” by L. McConkey. 
**T have read this book with very great 
interest. It gave me a clearer insight 
into the Battle of Cowpens than any- 
thing I had read before, and a clearer 
view of the early perfidy of Arnold than 
anythifg I had yet seen. The whole 
book interested me.’’—-General U. S. 
Grant. 12mo, eloth, meres conateatee 
price, $1.00, t-free. nk & Wag- 


pos 
nalls Se 18 and 20 


Astor Place, 


See 











Biblical Lights 


and 
Side Lights. 


A Cyclopedia of ten 
thousand illustrations 
and thirty thousand cross 
references, consisting of 
fact, incident and re- 
markable declarations 
taken from the Bible: 
for the use of those in 
every profession who, for 
illustrative purposes, de- 
sire ready access to the 
numerous incidents and 
striking statements con- 
tained in the Bible—stu- 
dents, teachers, public 
speakers, lawyers, minis- 
ters, and others, as also 
for the family library. 
Prepared by Rev. Charles 
E. Little (author of “* His- 
torical Lights,” ete.). 
‘Topics are taken from 
the domains of religion, 
philosophy, science, art, 
social life, and politics. 
. . . Has great value for 
educated persons in 
every calling.’’— National 
Baptist, Phila, Royal 8yo, 
620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4; 
Library Sheep, $5. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., Publish- 
ers, 18-20 Astor Place, 
New York. 








